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PART I. 

THE FORMS OF WORDS. 

Definitions. 

1. All the words in the English language may be classi 
fied under nine divisions, usually termed parts of Speech; 
viz. : NOUNS and pronouns ; verbs ; adjectives and adverbs ; 
PREPOSITIONS and conjungtionb ; interjections and expletives. 

3. Nouns are the names of things or ideas. Book; man ; 
virtue; wisdom. 

8« Pronouns are used in the plaoe of nouns to prevent a 
repetition of the latter. John came. He spoke to me. 

4. Verbs are the names of actions, or states of being. 
Walks; 'runs; sits; sleeps. 

•I. AojECTivEsare the names of the qualities of things or 
ideas; or of some circumstance connected with them. Oood 
books ; great men ; sound wisdom ; ten houses ; those 
boys. 

ft. Adverbs are the names of the qualities of actions or 
states ; or of some circumstance conneoted with them. Walks 
rapidly] runs /a8<; Bits quietly; sleeps sowwdZi/* 

y. Prepositions simply indicate the relation between 
things, thoughts or ideas: Men of wisdom ; runs toith 
rapidity ; walks after dinner. 

8. Conjunctions connect words, phrases and clauses. 
John and James. Men of wisdom and of goodness. 
That he came and that you went. 

9, Interjections indicate m/erUal feeling and emotimi. 
Oh! aias. 

19. Expletives are used simply to introdv^ce a proposition. 
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It rains. It came to pass. There were several men in 
the place. Now it happened that, &c. 

11. NoTB. — All nouns and pronouns^ since they perform substantially the 
same o'tices \n discourse, maybe termedcSuBSTANTivE terms; all v^rbaixk' 
cludinj; of course in/irutiv :'» and partic/pU", may be termed /'re- iccUioe 
terms; and all adjjtcti'oes 9,n6. adverbs may be called Atlribviioe terms. 

Mute and Vowel Changes. 

18. In discussing the Forms of words, it will be of great 
advantage to understand the interchange of cognate mutes 
and vowels. 

13. It should be noted that all mute sounds are divided 
into three classes, as follows : 

(1,^ T-mutes, t— d— th 

(2 ) P-mutes, p — b — f — v — ph. 

(3.) K-mutes, k— g — c — qu — ch. 

14. These mutes all represent respectively cognate 
sounds; — sounds made -with precisely the same vocal 
organs. Hence, as the changes of etymology hereafter 
discussed, consist frequently merely in the interchange of 
these cognate sounds, it is of the utmost impoitance to un- 
derstand them. 

(1.) Thus the T-mutes interchange. Len^, len^. Gild, 
gil^. DreamecZ, dreamt, Clo^/ie, claS. 

(2.) So also the P-mutes Beef, beeves. Kni/e, knives. 
Wol/", wolves. Bereave, bere/*t. 

(3.) So also the K-mutes. ^ing, gueen. 

l*"!. Again the vowels frequently interchange. These 
changes occur most frequently between, 

1. The three more open vowels, a. e. and o. 

2. The two closer vowels, i, and w. 

(1.) Thus, Man, men. Foot, feet. Goose, geese. That, 
those. Grow, grew. 

(2.) So the closer vowels. Wring, wrwng. Spn'ng, 
sprang. Dig, dug. Chng, clwng. 

( 3. ) Sometimes the open and the close vowels interchange. 
Smite, smote. Shine, shone. Hang, hwng. 

(4.) Occasionally an open or a close vowel changes into a 
diphthong. Wind, wownd. Find, fownd. Catch, caught. 
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SUBSTANTIVE WORDS. 

Number-Forms. 

IB. Substantive words have with a few exceptions, two 

forms to indicate number : — the first or normal form, used 

to indicate a single object, and a derived or modified 

form used to inr icate two or more objects . Book, hooks ; 

man. men ; phenomenon, phenom-ena ; he, they. 

IT. Hence, substantive terms have two number-forms, viz.: 
a singular number-form and a plural number-form. 

Is, The plural number-form differs from the singular, 
generally in the simple addition of s. Law, laws; 
ball, balls; cliff, cliffs. 

19. There are however several exceptions to the above 
rule. These must be carefully noted. 

1, Some nouns have their plural-form in es. They are, 

(1.) Kouns ending in an s-sound, (viz. s, ss, x, z, s/i, and 
ch soft. ) 

Genius, geniuses. * Mass, masses. Church, churches. 

Loss, losses. Fox, foxes. Ditch, ditches. 

Jones, Joneses. Tax, taxes. Topaz, topazes. 

(2.) Nouns ending in i, o. u. y, preceded by a consonant. 
Those ending in y also change y into i. 
Alkali, alkalies. Negro, negroes. Ally, allies. 

Hero, heroes. Potato, potatoes. Motto, mottoes. 

Army, armies. Story, stories. Cargo, cargoes. 

Several words ending in o form their plural in s only, con- 
trary to the above rule. The most common are the lollow- 
ing. 

Halo, halos. Memento, mementos. Tyro, Tyros. 

Quarto quartos. Canto, cantos. Junto, juntos. 

Grotto, grottos. Solo, solos. Octavo, octavos. 

Portico, porticos. Piano, pianos. Zero, zeros. 

(3.) Several nouns ending m f in which cases / is 
also changed into its cognate consonant v. 
Beef, beeves. Life, lives. Wife, wives. 

Calf,, calves. Loaf, loaves. Wolf, wolves. 

Elf, elves*. Self, selves. • Wharf, wharves. 
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Half, halves. ^ Sheaf, sheaves. Thief, thieves. 
Knife, knives. Shelf, shelves. * Staff, staves, (sticks.) 

Leaf, leaves. 

Wharf has also wharfs. Staff meaning officers, has staffs ; 
and all compounds of this word are formed regularly, as 
flagstaff^s. 

It must be noted however that other nouns ending in / 
have their plural forms regular (18.) Thus, 

Brief, brief5. Grief, griefs. Clef, cleft. Wail^ waifs. 

Belief, beliefs. Gulf, gulfs. Proof, proofs. Scarf, scarff. 

Relief, relief*. * Hoof, hoofi. Woof, woofs. Dwarf, dwarfs. 

Mischief, mischiefs Roof, roof». Turf, turfi. Fife, fifea. 

20. Some woids form their plural by ^change (or 
addition) of xjowete, (15.) 

Man, men. Foot, feet. Tooth, teeth. 

Woman, women. Goose, geese. This, these. 

So likewise when these words are used in compounds. 
Gentleman, gentlemen. Eyetooth, eyeteeth. 

Bondwoman, bondwomen. Solangoose, solangeese. 

3L Some words form their plural entirely irregularly. 
Child, children. Mouse, mice, It, they. 
Ox, oxen. Die, dice. Thou, ye. 

Penny, pence. Cow, kine. I, we. 

Brother, brethren, She, they. Myself, ourselves. 

Louse, lice. He, they. . Himself, themselves. 

Brother has also brothers, die has dice, and cow has like- 
wise cows, . 

So likewise wheu these words are compounded with other 
forms. 
Foster-child, foster-c/iiWren. Dormouse, dormice. 

33, Compound words generally form their plural by 
making the principal word plural, viz : by adding s. 

Mrst word varied. Last word varied. 

Father-in-law, f itherA-in-Iaw. Ox cart, ox-cart^. 

SoD-in-law, sons-in-law. He-go<t, be-goats. 

Court-martial, courts- martial. Piano-forte, piano -fortea. 

Kni/ht-errant, knights- errant. Mouse-trap, mouse-trap*. 

Cousin-(?erman, cou8in9-german. Felluw- servant, fellow-seryantf. 

Aid-de-camp, aid«-de-camp. Wagon-load, wagon-loada. 

33. Words compounded with the ending ful fyrm their 
plural as simple words. 
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Gupfiil, cupfdlff. Month fdl, mouthful*. 

Pailful, pailfal«. Haodfal, haudful^. 

24:. Foreign words frequently retain their native plural- 
forms. Thus, 

(1.) The ending a becomes ae. 

Lamioa, 1amini«. Larva, larvM. 

Macule, maculae. Nebula, nebulae. 

Minutia, minutiae. Siliqua, siliqu^e. 

(2.) The ending v^ becomes i. 

Alumnz^^, alumni. Caloult^, calculj. 

Stimul<<«, stimuli. MsLf^a.^, mag/. 

(3.) The ending um or on becomes a. 

Arcauum, arcana. Errat'im, errata. 

Aquarit/m, aquaria. Monumentu'//», monumenta. 

Dat'^m, dat:i. PbeDomen>7st, phenomena. 

'E&Luvv/m, effluvia. Scholiam, Bcholia. \ 

(4.) The ending is becomes es. 

Az'X ax^«. Ellipse, ellips^ff. 

Anaiys 8 analvs«9. Emphas'^, emphaB«.< 

Antithes/^, antithes««. Hypothest.v, hypotheses. 

Amanuensis, amanuens«5. Oas^«, case*. 

Bas sba9<!«. Metamorphosw, metamorphoset. 

Gris^, crises. Phas^^, phases. 

(^5.) The endings ex and ix becomes ices. 

Appendix, appendi<^s. Vort -x, vorti<?«. 

Apwc, apices. Vertex, vertices. 

(6.) Various endings with varied plural-forms. 

Bandit, bandit. Genus, genera. 

Beau, beaae. Stamen, stamina. 

Cherub, cherubim. Monsieur, messieura. 

Seraph, seraphim. Mr., Ms-sra. 

(T.) Letters and figures, &c., are made plural by ad- 
ding 's. 



A 


A's. 


a. 


a's. 


6. 


6'«. 


t. f 8. 


B. 


B'«. 


b. 


b'«. 


7. 


Vs. 


t. ffl. 



The apostrophe is used to prevent ambiguity. Thus 6s, 
as, 18s, is not the same as 6^s, a's. 18's. 

3«S« Some words have tioo plural-forms, not however 
identical in meaning. 



Brother. 
Die. 



hrother»^ members of the same family. 
brethren, members of the same socie^. 
dies, stamps for coins. 
dicef small cubes for gaming. 
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Msh. 
Genius. 
Index. 
Penny. 



■fifihea, when reference is made to individuals. 

M, '* ** ii .» « quantity. 

geniuses^ men of extraordinary ability. 

genii ^ spirits. 

indices^ algebraic siens. 

indej «'if tables of contents. 

pence^ a certain quantity in value. 

pennies^ pieces of money. 



JIB. Some words have two plural-forms identical in 
meaning. These are mostly of foreign origin. 



Focus, 

Hippopotamus, 

Automatou, 

Criterion, 

Encomium, 

Memorandum, 

Vinculum, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Bandit, 

Beau. 

Dogma, 

StiKmfti 



foci, 

focuses. 

bippopotami. 

hi ppopotamuses. 

automata, 

automatons. 

criteria, 

criterions. 

encomia, 

encomiums. 

memoranda. 

memorand ums. 

vincuJa*, 

vinculums. 

appendixes, 

appendices. 

apexes, 

apices. 

banditSp 

banditti. 

beaus, 

beaux. 

dogmas, 

dogmata. 

stigmas, 

stigmata. 



Nucleus, 

Radius, 

Gymnasium, 

Herbarium, 

Medium, 

Stratum, 

Spectrum, 

Vortex, 

Vertex, 

Seraph, 

Cherub, 

Stamen, 

Legumen, 



nuclei. 

nucleuseSr 

radii, 

radiuses. 

gymnasia, 

gymnasiums. 

herbaria, 

her ariums. 

media, 

mediums. 

strata, 

stratums. 

spectra, 

spectrums. 

vortexes, 

vortices. 

vertexes. 

ver ices. 

seraphs, 

seraphim. 

cherubs, 

cherubim. 

stamens, 

stamina. 

legumens, 

legumina. 



27, Some nouns have no singular-form. They generally 
denote objects which consist of two or more parts or con- 
stituents. 



Aborigines. 


Bowels. 


Annals. 


Cattle. 


Ashes. 


Clothes. 


Assets. 


Compasses. 


Archives, 


Credentials. 


Billiards. 


Dregs. 


Bitters. 


Eaves. 



Head-quartern 

Hose. 

Leavings. 

Movables. 

Goods, 

Pinchers. 

Pliers. 



Eiches. 

Spectacles. 

Snuffers. 

Scissors. 

Suds. 

Shears. 

Tidings. 



Tongs. 

Thanks. 

Trappings. 

Vespers. 

Victuals. 

Vitals. 

Wages. 



28, Some nouns have no plural-form. These usually 
denote condition, quality, substance in the abstract, or the 
name of a science. 
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Bread. Pride. Meekness. Music. 

Hemp. Patience. Goodness. Math matics. 

Flax. Sloth. Darkness. Acoustics. 

Hay. Peace. 6ra denr. Pneumatics. 

Pitch. Gtold. Eloquence. Ethics. 

89. Some words have one form only to indicate both 
numbers. 

Deer. Series. Apparatus. Means. Who. 

Sheen. Species. Head (cattle.) Summons. Which. 

Swine. Dozen. Sail (ships. ) Bell«>ws. What 

Grouse. Corps. Alms. Odds. None. 

3Q. In the case of some words the' singular and the 
plural-form are nsed with diff^erent meanings. Thus, the 
plural-form sometimes denotes kinds or varieties, and not a 
number of units, merely. 

Wheat, wheats. People, peoples. Oil, nils. 

T«a, teas. Silk, silks. Wine, wines. 

Kye, ryes. Cotton, cottoDS. Coffee, coffees. 

Grass, passes. Linen, linens. Leather, leathers. 

Calico, calicoes. ' Sheeting, sheetings. Water, waters. 

(2.) The singular -form sometimes denotes a material, 
the plural-form something made from tfie same. 

Copper, coppers, (cents.) Marhle, marbles. 

Wood, wooas, (forests.) SI ite, slates. 

(3.) The singular-form is sometimes an adjective, de- 
noting a quality, the plural an object in which that quality 
predominates. 

Height, heights. Shoal, shoals. 

Depth, depths. Narrow, narrows. 

Plain, plains. Green, greens. 

Review Exercise, 1. 

Give the plural-form of the following; if there are two 
plural-forms, give both. If the plural-form is not regular 
(14) give the special rule for its formation. Note any 
mute OT vowel changes. (12-16.) 

1. Ship, skiff, sea, hill, face, age, torch, niche, dish, kiss, 
lens, rebus, chaise, corpse, nurse, l30X, axe, maze, blade, 
babe, strife, tithe, plea, idea, bee, lie, foe, eye, folio, bam- 
boo, purlieu, sou, view, straw, key. 

3« Chimney, money, medley, viceroy, colloquy, valley, 
obloquy, attorney, octavo, cupola, comma, apostrophe, 
anathema, epitome, simile, calico, echo, woe, rope., cane, 
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play, volcano, viceroy, torpedo, canto, solo, tornado, 
grotto. 

3. Web, row, cue, fly, city, quarto, negro, octavo^ 
bnflfalo, tyro, cargo, manifesto, hero, duodecimo, duty, 
colony, alkali, potato, mulatto, shoe, embargo, due, canoe, 
aloe, halo, enemy, surety, Ptolemy, Carolina, James, CsBsSr, 
Stuart, harpy, gipsey, felloe, sheaf, hoof. 

4. Halt^ man, gentleman, bondwoman, eyetooth, loaf, 
thief, half, knife, mistletoe, innuendo, seraglio, society, 
knife, loaf, hoot, beef, fife, chief, wife, safe, life, wharf, 
dwarf, wolf, self, shelf, scarf, turf, calif, proof, shelf, elf, 
calf, roof, gulf, waif, clef, reproof. 

•S. Sheaf, leaf, grief, brief, wharf, belief, mischief, ' hand- 
kerchief, skiff, staff, stave, foot, penny, pea, goose, ox, 
brother, child, mouse, die, handful, father-in-law, pailful, 
fellow-servant, piano-forte, spoonful, manslayer, mouthful, 
Te-deum, camera-obscura. 

O. Larva, formula, wagon-load, aid-de-camp, son-in-law, 
focus, apex, appendix, index, stamen, cherub, seraph, beau, 
bandit, billet-doux, helix, phenomena, criterion, synopsis, 
thesis, radius, syrtis, synthesis, yea, nay, two, four, tenth, 
yes, no, 3, J, A, t, y. Dr., Miss, Mr., I, you, he, she, it. 

7* Monarch, zero, ditch, fish, hippopotamus, animalcula, 
ox-cart, herbarium, medium, vortex, army, people, brother, 
basrelief, dormouse, woodhouse, half-penny, mussulman, 
outporing, flower-de-luce, philosophy, committee. 

8. Arcanum, datum, effluvium, desideratum, memoran- 
dum, spectrum, erratum, scholium, stratum, vinculum, asy- 
lum, compendium, lamina, minutia, pendulum, museum, 
cranium, emporium, residuum, lustrum, frustrum, mausoleum. 

O. . Alumnus, chorus, apparatus, calculus, circus, focus, 
fungus, magus, hiatus, impetus, genius, isthmus, pros- 
pectus, nautilus, rebus, nucleus, trelUs, marquis, amanuen- 
sis, analysis, antithesis, metropolis, axis, basis, crisis, 
ellipsis, portcullis, emphasis, proboscis, hypothesis, meta- 
morphosis, oasis, parenthesis. 

Review Exercise 2. 
In the following write the singular when the plural-form 
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is given, and write the plural when the singular-form is 
given. Note buch words as have no singular, or no plural 
form. Explain mute and vou^l changes in the formations 
(12-16.) 

I. Loaves, halves, scarfs, formulae, nhnriil»>m, axes, verti- 
ces, strata, radii, arenae. dogmas, phenomena, wolves^ 
shelves, scissors, shears, sheaves, beeves, tongs, pincers^ 
compasses, wages, minutia, media, nebula, arcana, memo- 
randum, stimuli, nuclei, focus. 

S. Elves, knives, annals, ashes, leaves, eaves, lives, bil- 
liards, vitals, aborigines, encomia, regalia, antipodes, anti- 
theses,axis, crisis, data, ellipses, spectacles, potatoes, halo, 
cuckoo, allies, colonies, cupolas, cities, alkalies, duties, val- 
ley, chimney, flies, keys, chaises, lenses, theses, boxes, bases, 
mazes, oases, phizz, phases, torches, crises, corpses, ellip- 
ses. 

SI. Spoonfuls, sisters-in-law, topazes, mice, gfe^c, kine, 
these, they, dice, pence, pennies, genii, wives, armies, lies, 
bureaus, medleys, colloquies, folios, shoes, heroes, foes, ne- 
groes, toes, mottoes, cargoes, echoes, roes, woes, canoes, 
volcanoes, mistletoes, manifestoes, aloes, nuncios, seraglios^ 
obloquies, obsequies, riches. 

4:. Societies, gypsies, rabbles, thief, beef, leaf, scarf, wolf, 
woof, self, gulf> elf, fife, gold, pride, grief, loaf, peas, circuses, 
antitheses, choruses, parentheses, isthmuses, hypotheses, 
geniuses, syntheses, rebuses, analyses, prospectuses. 

« 

Review Exercise 3. 

Write the plural-forms ; give both plaral-forms if there are 
two; give the difference in signification if the plural-forms 
differ in this particular ; and indicate the fact if the plural- 
form differs in meaning (30) from the singular-form. 

Apex, memorandum, criterion, vertex, index, penny, vin- 
culum, spectrum, genius, die, radius, focus, automaton, nu- 
cleus, medium, fish, brother, spectrum, herbarium, arcana, 
stigma, stamen, dogma, formula, silk, wood, tea, grass, 
chorus, calculus, aluuMaus, copper, height, oil, Mr., Monsieur, 
Dr., mouthful, 5, t, he, thou, cow, seraph, cherub, bandit, 
beau, staff. 
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Review Exercise 4. * 

* 

Give the singular-form if the plural-form is given ; and 
vice versa. Note any word which has no singular- form. 

Kine, cargoes, calicoes, cantos, halos, heroes, solos, woes, 
memento, army, cargo, grotto, motto, volcano, quarto, zero, 
larvae, laminae, pneumatics, colloquies, canoe, leaf, turf, 
scarf, calf, half, elf, grief, chief, brief, fife, wife, sheaf, safe, 
proof, woof, wolf, knife, phenomena, strata, minutia, nebula,, 
spectra, data, macula, errata. 



Give ten words which have no singular-form; ten which 
have no plural form ; and ten in which one form indicates- 
both numbers. 



Gendek-Forms, 



31* Substantive terms, when used as names of living be- 
ings, may refer manifestly, either to taale^ or to females. 
Many words, admit of special modifications to indicate this 
facT Hence such have two gender-forms, a masculine and a 
feminine; thus. Lord, (male). Lady, (female). 

3^. There are three ways of making these gender-forms^ 
They consist of, 

(1.) Different Endings. 

(1.) The Feminine has the ending ess : 

Anthor, 

Abbot, 

Actor, 

Adulterer. 

Anibassaaor, 

Arbiter, 

BeneCftotor, 

Baron, 

Chanter, 

Conductor, 

Count; 

Deacon, 

Duke, 

Doctor, 

Bmperor, 



author^s^. 


Idolater; 


idolatress; 


abbe>8. 


Instructor, 


instructress. 


actr^-sa 


Invencor, 


inventress. 


adulter^'ss. 


Jew, 


Jewess, 
lioness. 


anabassadresf. 


Lion, 


arbitress. 


Marquis, 


marchioness. 


benefactress. 


Negro, 


negress 


baroncHR. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Chan tress. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


conductress. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


countess. 


Priest, 


prieptess 


deaconess. 


Prophet, • 


prophetessw 


duchesSk 


Protector, 


protectress. 


doctress. 


Prince, 


princess. 


empress. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess^ 
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Editor, 

Governor, 

Giant, 

God, 

Heir, 

Host, 

Hunter, 



editress. 

governess. 

siantess. 

jBToddess. 

heiress. 

hostess, 

huntress, 



Sonfrster, 
Sorcerer, 



Sultan, 

Tailor, 

Tiiser, 

Tutor, 

(2) The feminine has the endipg ix. 
Administrator. administratrix. Executor, 
Arbitrator, arbitratrix. Testator, 

(3.) The feminine has various endings. 



Bride^oom, 

Chamberlain. 

Hero, 

Landgrave, 

Margrave, 

Henry, 

liOUlS, 



Bachelor,* 

Beau, 

Boy, 

Brother, 

Buck, 

Bull, 

Cock, 

Celt, 

Drake, 

Earl. . 

Father, 

Friar. 



bride. 

chambermaid. 

heruine. 

land srra vine. 

margravine. 

Henrietta. 

Louisa. 



Sultan, 

Tzar, 

Infant, 

"Widower, 

Frank, 

Francis, 



(2.) Different Words. 

maid. 

belle. 

Rirf. 

sister. 

doe. 



i 



Gander 

Grandsire, 

Hart, 

Horse, 

He,* 

Husband, 

King, 

Lad, 

Lord, 



cow. 

hen. 

filly 

duck. 

countess. 

mother 

nun. 

goose. 

g^andame. 

roe. 

mare. 

she. 

wife. 

queen. 

lassi 

lady. 



Male, 

Man, 

Master, I 

Mister, I 

Mr. 

Master, 

Monk ' 

Nephew, 

Papa, 

Kam, 

Buck, 

Sir, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Steer, 

Swaifi, 

Uncle, 

Wizard, 

Youth, 

Young man, 



songstress'. 

sorceress, 
j sultana. 
I sultaness. 

tailoress. 

tigress. 

tutoress. * 



executrix, 
testatrix. 



Sultana, 
tzarina. 
infanta, 
widow. 

Frances. 



female, 
woman, 

mistress. 

Mrs. 

miss. 

nun. 

niece. 

mama. 

ewe. 

madam. 

daughter. 

hind. 

beifer. 

nymph, 

aunt. 

witch 

damsel. 

maiden 



*The pronoun has a third form when reference is made to 
things wilhovjt gender ^ i. e. things inanimate ; viz, it. 

So likewise these words when compounded : 



English-man, 
Grand-/*a^A«r, 
IjBLTi&'tfyrd, 
itfaw- servant. 
School- ^>^'i«^er, 
School hoy. 

C0ClC-fi^B.TT0Wj 

2 



&Tch''1uches8. 
£ ngWBh-woman. 
grand nwther, 
land-^/Zt/. 
TTiflwi-servant. 

school girl, 
7ie«-sparrow. 



Pea-o'^(Jfc, 
-&e-goat, 
Bucic rabbit, 
JfaZf-elefthant, 
Jftf^e-convict, 

Mr. Murry, 



I 



pea-^cn-. 
s/ie-goat. 
do«-rabbit, 
ftmaU -6 lephant. 
/em r/^ -convict. 
Jlirs, Murry. 
Mi8i< Murry. 



3fa2e-descendant, /ema 2e-descendant, 
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Review Exercise S-, 

Give the corresponding gender-forms. Lion, heir, ti^er, 
duck, nun, roe, lad, niece, heifer, witch, damsel, bride, 
heroine^ infanta, sultan, tzar, Henry, widow, margravine, 
hind, countess, songster, tailor, governor, host, Jewess, mar- 
quis, negro, inventor, abbess, actress, baroness, beau, drake, 
doe, filly. Miss, she. 

SUBSTANTIVE WORDS. (Con.) 

• 

Case-Forms. 

3^. Case-forms are modifications used to indicate the 
relations of objects and ideas. 

1. Case-Form of Nouns. 

plural-forms. 

Norn. Po88. QJyf. 

girls. Rirls*, girls, 

men, meD's, men. 

ladies, ladies', ladies, 

children, children'^, childien. 

Browns, Browns* Browns. 

34. It will be seen from the above that the possessive 
differs from the nominatioe case- form simply, in the addi- 
tion of the apostrophe and s, ('s) in the singular, ^nd in 
plurals formed irregularly (19); and in the addition of 
the apostrophe only in the plural, when formed regularly 
(18). 

Two singular-forms have the apostrophe only, — viz : 
Conscience and goodness. " For conscience' sake.'' 

3^. It will be noticed also that nouns have only two- 
diff event case-forms ; the nominative and the possessive ; and 
that the nominative cage-FORM is used to indicate both nomi- 
native and objective relations. 

2. Case-Form of Pronouns. 

36. The only pronouns which have case-forms are, 

1. The Personal pronouns I, thou, you^ she, U^ and they. 
2 ** Relative " who, n^hich. 

3* " Indefinite " one, oth^r. 

All other pronouns are unmodified in this particular. 





SINGULAR-FORMS. 


Nom. 


Po8^. Ohj. 


Girl, 


RirV*. girl; 


Man, 


man'^j man; 


Lady, 


lady'«, lady^ 


Chiid, 


child's. child; 


Brown 


, Brown's, Brown ; 



SUBSTANTIVE WORDS, 

1." PfiRSONAL PrONOCKS. 
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SINGULAR-FORMS. 




PLURAL-FORMS. 


Nom, 


P088. 


Oft;". 


JVom. 


F089, 


Ohs. 


^, 


, my, 
(or -mine. ) 


me; 


we. 


our, 
(or ours.) 


us. 


You, 


your, 
(or yours.) 

thy, 


you; 


you. 


your, 
(or yours.) 


you. 


Thou, 


thee ; 


ye, 


yoti, 


ye. 




(or thine.) 






(or yours.) 




He, ^ 


his, 


him; 


they. 


their. 


them. 










(or theirs.) 




She, 


her, 
(o? hers.) 


her; 


they, 


their, 
(or theirs. ) 


them. 


It, 


its, 


it; 


they, 


their, 
(or theirs.) 


them. 




2 


. Relative Pronouns. • 




Who, 


whose, 


whom; 


who,. 


whose, ■' 


irhom. 


Which. 


whose, 


which ; 


which, 


whose, ^ 


^iiich. 




3. 


Indefinite Pbonounsu - 




One, 


one's 


one; 


ones 


ones' 


ones. 


Other, 


other's 


other; 


others, 


others* 


others. 



37. In regard to the above <;a8e-forms it should be 
noted, 

(1 ) That the pronouns /, we^ thoUj he, they, and who 
alone, have three different C3,se-:foj'ms, to express the three 
different case relations ; viz. : the Nominative, the Posses- 
sive, and the Objective. 

(2.) That the pronouns you, it, and which^ have the 
same form to indicate the Nominative and Objective relation. 

(3.) That the pronoun she, has the same form to indi- 
cate the Possessive and the Objective relation, 

(4.) That the pronouns /, we, you, thou, and they, have 
duplicate forms for the Possessive. These forms however 
are not used in precisely the same sense. 

(5.) That the indefinites one, and other have their case- 
forms like nouns (18). 

38. The compound forms, myself, thyself, itself, ourselves, 
yourself, and themselves, like the simple pronouns, have no 
case^forms. They are uj;imodified and always used to ex- 
press either. Nominative or Objective case relations. 
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Review ExEBCigE, 6. 

1. Which pronouns have the three different case-forms? 
Give these forms. 

2. Which have the same form to express the Nomina- 
tive and the Objective relation? 

3. Which have duplicate forms for the possessive 
relation? Give these forms. 

4. Which has the same forms to express the Possessive 
And the Objective relation ? 

5. Which have case-forms like nouns? 

6. Give the nominative of wie, us, theCj him, whom, 
whose, hers, theii^, ours, its, mine, your, theirs, whom, one's, 
others', my, my-^elf, his, himself, them, themselves, our, our- 
selves, thy, thyself, herself, itself 

Give the plural-form (36) of /, thou, he, she, it, who, 
myself, himself, itself, herself 

SUBSTANTIVE WORDS. (Con.) 

Person-Forms. 

39 • Of substantive words (11) dififerent personforms 
belong only to the pronouns /, thuu, you, he, she, and it. 
Hence these are called Personal Pronouns. 

40« There are ^/iree person-forms, called the jf^rs^, second, 

and third, and used to indicate respectively the . person 

speaking t the person or object spoken to^ the person or object 

spoken of Thus, 

SingiUar, PlvraH, 

First /, we, 

Second Thou ur vow, ye or you. 

Third He, she, «, they. 

411, All other substantive words (11) are unmodified in 
this particular. They are all considered, however, as repre- 
senting the third person-fonn when spoken of; and the 
second person-form when spo/fcen <o, (40). '* Henry, come,'' 
{/^ec. person.) " Henry, c^mQ.\ (Third povson,) 
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PREDICATIVE-WORDS. 
Verb-Forms. 

4S>. Verbs have five kinds of modifications, viz.: 

1. Mood-forms. 3. Number-forms. 

2. Tense-forms. 4. Person forms. 

5. Voice- forms. 

43. Mood-forms show how the action or state predicated 
is thought of. Thus, " I study J ^ *' I may study./ *' I must 
study.'' &c. 

44. Tensr-forms show when the action or state predi- 
cated took place. '•' I study,^' (now.) " I studied/' (some- 
time ago.) 

45. Number-forms and Person-forms show how the 
verb is construed with its nominative case. 

46. Hence Mood-forms and Tense forms have to do 
with the essential characteristics of the thought itself ; while 
Number forms and Person-forms have to do simply with 
the grammatical construction. 

47. ToicE-FORMs show how the action is related to the 
subject, i. e. whether the latter does or receives the act. 

MoOD-FoRMS. 

48. Mood-forms are made in three ways. 

1. By a Variation in the verb itself. Loves, love, to 
love, loving. 

2. By different words /s, he. 

3. By combining the infinitive with the following forms, 
called Auxiliaries. Am, do,, have, may, can, will, shall, 

MUST, WAS, DID, MIGHT, COULD, WOULD, SHOULD. 

49. So, also, ought, need, am willing and am able, when 
combined with the infinitive are mere auxiliaries in force^. 
and constitute Mood-forms. Thus, 

SO, 

May or mi^ht work, Is or was to wrork. 

Can or could work. Has or had to work. 

Shall or should work. , Needs to work. 

Will or would work. Ouffht to work. 

Must work. Am willing to work.- 

Must needs work. Am able to work. 
Does or did woik. 

2* 
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It will be noted that to, the sign of the infinitive, is omit- 
ted with mayf does, can, shall, will and must, 

ffl. From the above it is manifest that there are four 
mood-forms made by variations in the verb itself; two made 
by different words and at least thirteen made by the infinitive 
oombinations, with auxiliaries. 

«I3, Hence, as a matter of fact, there are not less than 
nineteen vtioo^-forms in our language. They are classified 
however under six heads, as follows. 

•73. INDIOATIVE-FOKMS. 

Common-form, Wo9K8. Emphatic-iorm, Does work. 

34, . POTENTIAL-FOEMS. 



PermisMon, &c., 
Power, &o.. 
Necessity, &o., 
Duty, 

Compulsion, 

Inclinatiun, 

Be<*olution, 



SHy 



S7. 



.18. 



May, OB MIGHT WORK. 

Can or could work ; am able to wobk. 

Must wokk, needs to work. 

mrst needs wobk, is oh was to work, 

Has OR HAD to work. 

Shall ob should wobk. 

Am willing to work. 

Will OR would work. 

SUBJUNCTIVEPORM. 

(If he) Wobk. 

IMPERATIVE-FORM. 
Work. ' 

INFINITIVE-FORM. 

To Work. 

PARTICIPIAL-FORM. 
Working, 



Review Exercise, t. 

CHve the Mood-forms of the following: Will go; has gone; 
may go; might go; need (not) gq; must go; will have gone; 
go; goin?:; to go; am to go; had to go; am about to go; 
had gone; V7as to go; can go; could have gone; goes; needs 
to go; ought to go. 
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Review Exercise, 8. 

In the following ; 

1. Gfive all the mood-forms which can he made by mere 
variations of the verb, 

2. Give all the moodforms that can he made by the auxili 
aries and the infinitive 

3. Give all the possible Indicative moodforms. 

4. Give all the Potential moodforms, 

5. Give the Imperative, Subjunetive, Infinitive and Parlicir 
pial forms. 

Read, work, learn, plough, mow, row, rejoice, pardon, 
deceive, love, live. 

TENSE-FORMS. - 

• 

fl>9* Verbs have Tense-Forms. They are used to indi- 
cate the Time of an act — When it was done ; when it was 
Completed, (with reference to another act) ; or its Contin- 
uance. 

60. Tense-forms, as in the case of mood-forms, are' 
made in three ways. 

1. By a Variation in the verb itself. 

Loves, \oYed, May, might. 

Write, wrote. Can, could. 

Grow, grew. Shall, should. 

2. Bv Different Words. 

Am, was. Go, went. 

3. By combining the verb with the following auxili- 
aries. Have, and had; shall and will; am, was and been. 

61. So also, keep, am wont, am used, am, a>ccustomed, am 
aboul to, and am going to, when used in combination, are 
merely auxiliaries and constitute Tense-forms of Continuance, 

AUXILIARY FORMS. 

63. common . FORMS. 

Have written. ShaU (or will) have written. 

Had written. Am about to write. 

Shall (or will) write. Am going to write.* 
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I»B06EESSIVE-F0RMS. 

Am writing. . Had been writingr. 

"Was writing. Shall (or will) be writing. 

Have been writing. Shall (or will) have been writing 

ITERATIVE-FORMS. 

Keeps writing* Had kept writing. 

Kept writing. Shall (or will) keep writing. 

Ltave kept writing. Shall (or will) have kept writing. 

FORMS FOR HABIT OR CUSTOM. 
Am wont to write. Ifas been wont to write. 

Was wont to v^ rite. Shall lor will) be wont to write. 

Have been wont to write. Shail i or will),havebeen wont to write- 

^Somewhat colloquial, but good English. 

63. It is evident from the above that there are two 
tense-forms made by variations in the verb ; two made by dif- 
ferent words ; and at least twenty-four made by combinations 
with Auxiliaries. 

641. Hence we have twenty-eight different Tenee^forwis^ 
in our language. These are classified however, under six 
heads, as follows : 

6o. Present Tense-Forms. 

Writes, (Indefinite.) Am writing, ^Progressive.) Keeps 
writing, (Iterative.) Am wont, fused, or accustomed) tc 
write. (Customary.) 

00. Present Perfect (or Completed) Tense-Forms. 
Has written, (Indef.) Has been writing, (Trog.) Has 
kept writing, {Itv.) Has been wont (used, &c.) to write. 
{Gust,) 

07. . Past Tense-Forms. 

Wrote, {Indef.) Was writing, (Prog.) Kept writing, 
{Itv.) Was wont, (used &c ) to write, ( Gust,) 

08. Past Perfect (or Completed) Tense-Forms. 

Hpis wTitten, {Indef ) Had been writing, (Frog.) Had 
kept writing, {Itv.) Had been wont, (used &c.) to write, 
{Gust.) 

09. Future Tense-Forms. 

Shall (or will) write, {Indef.) Shall (or will) be writing, 
{Prog.) Shall (or will) keep writing. {Itv.) Shall (or will) 
write, (Indef) Am about to write (near Future ) Shall 
(or will) be writing, (Prog.) Shall (or will) keep writing, 
{Itv.) Shall (or will) be wont, or used to write, (Gust.) 
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70. Future Perfect Tor Completed) Tense-Forhs. 

Shall (or will) have written, (Indef.) Shall (or will) 
have been writing, (Frog.) Shall for will) have been wont 
to write, (Gust.) 

91. The above are tense-forms of the Indicative Mood. 
Those of the Potential and the Subjunctive are made in a 
similar way. Thus, 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

79. Present Tense-Forms, 

May write, (Indef,) May be writing, (Prog.) May 
kee^> writing, (Itv,) May be wont to write, (Gicst ) 

So likewise the other tense-forms of the Potential. So 
also the Subjunctive, Infinitive, Imperative and Participle. 

Review Exercise 9. 

Give the Voice, Mood, and Tense-forms in th^follovying. 
Also the particular form, whether Progressive, Iterative, 
Giistomary, or Emphatic, 

1. Do read; will read; has read; did read; am reading; 
am to read; was reading; was to read; read;, to read; can 
read; to have read; will have read; am about to read; am 
going to read; keeps reading; used to read; was to have 
read; must read; needs to read; has been rjeading; had been 
reading; might have read; could read; should have read; 
shall be reading; shall have been reading; had to be read- 
ing; was to have been reading; has kept reading. 

2. Loves; is lov«d; is loving; is to be loved; was to 
have been loved; am to be loved; am about to be loved; am 
loved; am loving; am to be loving; shall be loving; shall 
b'e loved; shall have been loved; shall have been loving. 

3. Ploughed; am ploughing; was ploughed; was to be 
ploughed; must be ploughed; ought to be ploughed; used 
to plough; am wont to plough; was willing to plough; was 
about to plough; will have been ploughing. 
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TENSE-FORMS. (Con.) 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR FORMS. 

73. We have seen (69) that Tense Forms are made by 
Variations, by Different words, and by Auxiliaries. The 
Present and the Past Tense-forms only, are made by the 
first two methods; the other four are made by Auxiliaries. 

74. When tfie Past Tense-form of the Indicative and of 
the Participle is made by the addition of ed (or d only when 
the verb ends in 6,) the Tense-form is said to be Rkgular, 
otherwise Irregular. Hence the verbs whose Past Tense- 
form ends in ed are oalled Regular, and all others are termed 
Irregular. Thus, . 

7& Regular Verbs*; 

iKDicATiYE. Participle. 

PrPSffU. Past. Present Past, 

Plough, ploughedy ploughing, plon^h^d. 

Love, loved, loving, loved. 

^76. • Irregular Verbs; 



Grow, 


grew. 


growing, 


grown. 


Go, 


went, 


going, 


gone. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arising, 


arisen. 



IRREGULAR TENSE-FORMS. 

77. The Irregular formations of the two Past Tense- 
Forms are various. 

1. The Ending ed is contracted by dropping the vowel ; 
the 6Z is changed into its cognate consonant t (13-15), for 
euphony. If two consonants precede, one is dropped, to 
prevent the recurreiice of three consonants in succession. 
Thus, Bend, (bended) contract-form hent; send, (Bended) 
sen^; dwell, (dwelle^i) dwel^, (not dwelU ;) pass, (passed) 
pas^, (not pass^.) 

7^. The verbs whose past tense is formed in this way 
are the following. Some have also the uncontracted or 
regular form in ed. In this case, the form less used is 
printed in italics. 
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Indicative, 



Participle. 



Presbitt. 


Past. 


Pbrsent. 


Past. 


Bless, 


blest. 


blessing. 


blest. 




blessed, 




H^lessed. 


Blend, 


blent. 
bleuaed, 


blending, 


blent. 






blended. 


Bnru, 


burnt. 


bnrning, 


burnt 




burned. 


• . 


burned. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, 


dwelling, 


dwelt. 




dwelled. 




dwelled. 


Deal, 


dealt, 


dealing. 


♦dealt. 




deeded. 




dealed. 


Dream, 


dreamt. 


dreaming, 


dreamt. 




dreamed, 




dreamed. 


Dress, 


drest, 


dressing, 


drest. 




dressed, 




dressed. 


Lean, 


leant. 


leaning. 


leant. 




leaned, 




leaned. 


Leap, • 


leapt. 


leaping. 


leapt. 




leaped, 




leaped. 


Lo«»e, 


lost, 


losing, 


lost. 


Learn, 


learrCt, 


learning. 


learnt. 




learned. 




learned. 


Mean, 


meant. 


meaning. 


meant. 


Pass, 


past 


passing, 


past. 




passed, 




passed. 


Pen, 


pent, 


penning, 


pent. 


(to enclose. ) 


penned. 




penned. 


(Peji to write 


is le^ular.) 






Eap, 


rapt. 


rapping. 


rapi. 




rapped, 

smelt, 

smelled. 


'« 


rapped. 

smelt. 


Smell, 


smelling. 






smelled. 


Spell, 


spelt. 


spelling. 


spelt. 




spelled, 




spelled. 


Spill, 


spilt. 


spilling. 


spilt. 




spiUed, 

spout. 




spilled. 


Spoil, 


spoiling, 


spoilt. 




spoiled. 




i^oiled. 


79. 




Tense-Forms, 





2. The form is farther contracted by dropping^ a stem 
vowel. In thie case a stem consonant v is often chang 'd into 
its cognate consonant /, Q4,2.) Thus, Cleave (cieai^ecZ,) 
cleft. Leave, (teayec?,) leit. The following are of this class. 



Bel 



eave, 



Creep, 
Cleave, 
(to split) 
Feel, 



bereft, 

crept, 
cleft, 
dove, 
felt, 



bereaving, 

creeping, 
cleaving, 

feeling. 



bereft. 

bereaved 

crept. 

defr. 

cloven. 

felt. 
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keeping, 


kept 


kneeJing, 


knelt. 




kneeled. 


leaving, 


left 


sleepinj^, 


slept. 


Bweepiu/e, 


swept 


weepmg, 


wept 



Keep. kept, 

Kn«el, knelt, 

Arn eled, 

I<eave, left, 

g^eep, gjept 

Sweep, swept, 

We p, wept, 

80. 

3. Words ending in a T-mute (13.1) drop the ending en- 
tirely for the sake of euphony. Those ending in d change 
the ^ into its cognate t. Thus, Bet, (betted, full form;) 
contract form, bet. Lend, (lended, lend,) lent. Here also 
the stem vowel is sometimes dropped* 



The following belong to this class. 



Bend, 
Beat^' 
Bet, 

Burst, 

Bite, 

Build, 

Oast, 

Cost, 

Cut> 

Eat) 

Gild, 

Gird, 

• 

Hit, 

Hurt, 

Knit, 

Lend, 

Let, 

M^et, 

Put, 

Quit, 

Rend, 

Send, 

Spend, 

Set, 

Shed, 

Slioot, 

Shut^ 



bent, 

hendedy 

beat 

bet,. 
betted, 
burst 
bit, 

built, 

east, 

cost, 

cut) 

eat, 

ate, 

gilt, 

irilded, 

firirt, 

girded, 

bit, 

hurt, 

knit, 

knitted, 

lent, 

let, 

met) 

put, 

quit, 

quitted, 

rent, 

sent, 

spent, 

set, 

shed, 

shot, 

shut^ 



bending, 

b«atin«, 

betting, 

bursting, 
biting, 

building, 

casting, 

cosHng, 

cutting, 

eating, 

gilding, 

girdinsr, 

hitting, 
hurting, 
knitting, 

lending, 
lett ng, 
meeting, 
putting, 
quitting, 

rending, 

sending, 

spending, 

setting, 

shedding, 

shooting, 

shutting, 



bent. 

bended, 

beat. 

beatenu 

bet. 

betted. 

burst 

bit, 

bitten. 

built. 

cast 

cost 

cut 

eat. 

eaten. 

gilt. 

gilded, 

p^irt. 

girded, 

hit 

hurt 

knit, 

knitted, 

lent 

let 

met . 

put. 

quit 

-quitted, 

rent 

sent 

spent 

set. 

shed. 

shot. 

ahut 
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slit, 

sUtted, 

split, 

splitted, 

spit, 

sweat, 

sweatedi 

thrust, 

wet, 

wedded, 

wed, 

wliet, 

whetted, 



SUt. 

Split, 

Spit, 
Sweat, 

Thrust, 

Wet. 

Wed, 

Whet, 

81. 

4. The 

Bid, 

Chide, 

Breed, 
Bleed, 
Feed, 
Hide, 

!Lead, 

Bead, 

Kid, 

Shed, 

Shred, 

Speed, 

Spread, 
Slide, 

89. 

6. By change or omission of vowels. (15.) These 
verbs often form the Past Participle by adding n or en inr 
stead of ^ or ed (15.) 



bid, 

hadef 
chid, 

bred, 
bled, 
fed, 
hid, 

led, 

read, 

rid, 

shed, 

shred, 

sped, 

speeded, 

spread, 

slid, 



slitting. 


slit. 




slitted. 


splittiog. 


split. 




splitted 


spitting, 


spit. 


sweating, 


sweat. 




sweated. 


thrusting. 


thrust. 


wetting. 


wet. 


wedding, 


wedded. 




wed. 


whetting, 


whet. 




whetted. 


change the d into t. 


bidding, 


bid. 




bidden. 


chiding. 


chid. 




chidden. 


breeding, 


bred. 


bleeding. 


bled. 


feeding, 


fed. 


hiding, 


hid. 




hidden. 


leading, 


led. 


reading. 


read. 


ridding. 


rid. 


shedding. 


shed. 


shredding, 


shred. 


speeding. 


sped. 




speeded. 


spreading, 
sliding. 


spread, 


slid. 



Abide, 


abode. 


Arise, 


arose. 


Awake, 


awoke, 




awaked. 


Break, 


broke, 




brake, 


Bear, 


bore, 


(to carry.) 


bare. 


Bear, 


bore, 


(to bring forth.) 


bare, 


Behold, 


beheld. 


Bind, 


bound, 


Become, 


became, 
3 



abiding, 

arising, 

awaking, 

breaking, 

bearing, 

bearing, 

beholding, 

binding, 

becoming. 



abode, 
arisen* ' 
awaked. 

broken. 

broke. 

borne. 

bom. 

beheld, 
bound, 
become. 
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Befall. 

Blow, 

Beget, 

Begin, 

Cling, 

Cleare, 

(to adhere.) 

Corner, 

Choose, 

Crow, 

Draw. 
Dig, 

Drinkr 

Drive, 
Fall, 
Forbear, 
Forget, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Fling, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Grind, 
Give, 
Grow, 
Hang, 

Heave,. 

Hold, 
Know,, 
Bide, 
Bing,. 

Bise, 

Bnn, 

See, 

Shake, 

Shrink, 

Smite, 
Sing, 

Sink, 

Speaker 
Spin^ 



befelJ, 


befall! Dg, 


blew. 


blowing, 


hegoty 


begetting, 


began. 


beginning, 


clung, 


clinging, 


clave, 


cleaving, 


cleaved. 




esme. 


* coming, 


chose, 


chooslDg, 


ereWj 


crowing. 


crowed. 




drew, 


drawing. 


^iig, 


digging, 


digged. 




drank. 


drinking. 


drove, 


driving. 


fell, 


falling. 


forbore. 


forbearing, 


forgot. 


forgetting 


fonght) 


fighting^ 


found. 


finding, 


flung. 


flinging. 


forsook. 


foreaking. 


froze. 


freezing, 


got, 


getting^ 


ground. 


grinding. 


gave. 


givtng. 


grew. 


growing, 
hanged, 


hung, 


hanged. 




hove. 


heaving, 


heaved. 




held. 


holding. 


knew. 


kuowing, 


lode. 


tiding. 


rang» 


ringing. 


rungf 




lese, 


rising. 


ran. 


runnings 


■aw, 

shook. 

shrank. 


seeing, 
shaking. 


shrinking, 


shrank. 




smotOy 


smiting. 


sung, 


singing. 


sang, 
sunk. 




sinking. 


sank, 




spoke. 


speaking. 


spake. 




spun^ 


spinning, 



be&IIen. 

blown. 

begotten. 

begot* 

begun. 

dung, 

cleaved. 

come. 

chosen, 

crowed. 

drawn, 

dug. 

digged, 

drunk. 

dranlc 

driven. 

fallen. 

forborne. 

forgotten, 

forgot. 

foueht, 

found, 

flung, 

forsaken, 

frozen, 

got, 

gotten. 

ground, 

given, 

frownr 
img. 
hanged, 
heaved, 

held, 
known, 
ridden, 
rung. 

Tisen, 

run. 

seen. 

shaken, 

shrunk. 

shrunkerK 

smitten, 

sung. 

sunk. 

spoken, 

spas. 



spaTm, 



SUBSTANTIVE WOBOS. 
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Steal, 
Stride, 

Strive, 
Swear, 
Swim, 

Shine, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Stave, 

String, 

Swing, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Take, 

Tear, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 
Tread, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Write, 

Wake, 

Wring, 

Win, 

Wind, 

83. 

6. The following exhibit various irregularities. Note 
the interchanges of vowels and of cognate mutes, (12) 
especially that of the K-mutes (13.3.) In a few instances 
the word is entirely changed. 



sprung, 

^prangt 

stole, 

strode, 

stridf 

strove, 

swore, 

swam, 

shone, 
slung, 
slunk, 

staved, 

strung, 

swung, 

stuck, 

stung, 

took. 

tore, 

throve, 

thrived, 

threw, 

trod. 

wore, 

wove, 

wrote, 

waked, 

woke, 

wrung, 

won, 

wound. 



springing, 


sprung. 


stealing, 


stolen. 


striding. 


stridden. 




strid. 


striving, 


striven. 


swearing. 


sworn. 


swimming, 


swum. 


shining. 


shone. 


slinging. 


slung. 


slinking. 


slunk. 


staving. 


stove. 




staved. 


stringing, 


strung. 


swinging. 


swung. 


sticking, 


stuck. 


stinging. 


stung. 


caking, 


taken. 


tearing. 


torn. 


thriving. 


thriven. 




thrived. 


throwing, 


thrown. 


treading. 


trodden. 




trod. 


wearing. 


worn. 


weaving. 


woven. 


writing, 


written. 


waking, 


waked. 




woke. 


wringing. 


wrung. 


winning. 


won. 


winding. 


wound. 



IS 



Be (or am,} 


was. 


being, 


been. 


Belay, 


helaid. 


belaying. 


belaid. 




belayed, 




belayed. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


beseeching. 


besought. 


Bring, 


brought. 


bringing. 


brought. 


Buy, 


bought. 


buying,; 


bought. 


Catch, 


caught, 


catching. 


caught. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clothing. 


clothed. 




clad. 




clad. 


Do, 


did. 


doing, 


done. 


Dare, 


durst. 


daring, 


dared, 


(to venture, ) 


dared, 







Dare, to challenge is regular.) 
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Fly, 


fiew. 


flying, 


1 
flown, 


Fight, 


fous;ht. 


fighting, 


fought. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fleeing, 


fled. 


Freight^ 


freighted. 


freighting, 


fraught. 
freighted. 


Go, 


went, 


goiner. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graving, 


graven. 


Have, 


had, 


having, 


graved. 


JUear, 


heard. 


hearing, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewing. 


hewu, 

hewed. 


Lie, 


lay. 


Jying, 


lain. 


<to recline.) 








<Lie to falsify is 


regular.) 




• 


Lay, 


laid. 


laying. 


laid. 


Lade, 


laded, 


lading, 


laden, 


Light, 


lighted, 


lighting. 


lightedf 




lit, 




lit. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mowing. 


mown, 
mowed. 


Make, 


made, 


making, 


made. 


S?y' 


paid. 


paying. 


paid, 


Rive, 


rived. 


riving. 


nven, 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawing. 


sawn. 

sawed, 


Seethe^ 


seethed, 


seething. 


seethed. 




sod. 




sodden. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaving, 


shaved, 
shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shearing. 


shorn. 
sheared^ 


Show, 


diowed. 


showing, 


shown, 
showed. 


Slay. 


slew, 


slaving, 
sliding, 


slain. 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 




glided, 
sowed, 




slid. 


Sow, 


sowing. 


sown. 








sowed. 


Strike, 


struck, 


striking, 


struck. 
stricken. 


Strow, or 


strowed. 


strowing, 


strown. 


Strew, 


strewed. 




strewn. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swelling. 


swollen. 

swelled. 


Say, 


said. 


sajring. 


said. 


Seek, 


sought, 


seeking. 


sought, 
seld. 


Sell, 


sold, 


selling, 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shoeing, 


shod. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sitting, 


sat. 


Stay, 


staid, 


staying, 


staid. 


Stay, 


stayed. 


staying. 


stayed. 


(to cause to stop' 


) 






Stand, 


stood. 


standing. 


stood. 
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Teach, tau^bfc, teaching, taaght. 

Tell, told, telling, told. 

Think, thought, thinking, thought. 

Work, worked, working, worked. 

wrought^ wrought, 

84. The following are defective, wanting the tense-forms 
of the Participle. 

Can, could, shall, should, 

May, might, will, would. 

Must, must, (will to bequeath is regular.) 

Ought, ought, wit, wot. 

(wat. ) 

Review Exercise. 10 

Give the other three Tense-forms according to the foregoing 
illustrations. Explain the contracted forms and the vowel 
changes. Give duplicate forms, and teU which is to be pre- 
ferred. 

SS'In writing the following, note that a final consonant 
of the verb, if preceded by a single votjoel, is, doubled before 
the endings ed and ing, 

1. When the verb is a word o/^ one syllable ; 

2. When the verb is accented on the last syllable in any case. 

1. Awake, chide, choose, cleft, came, bare, befell, been, 
risen, hidden, held, known, laden, lain, mown, rent, rode, 
ring, begot, became, crowed, durst, done, drew, drank, 
drove, forgot, froze, flew, ate. 

2. Drive, got, did, bit, abode, befallen, broke, chid, 
cleared, cloven, beaten, bore, gave, heard, hewed, gotten, 
grown, graved, arisen, blown, drawn, gone, grown, crow, 
smote, slid, slew, shrank, saw, run. 

3. Riven, seethed, shaved, shorn, slew, shook, rode, 
laded, lay, lie, rase, wrote, wove, warn, trod, throw thriven, 
torn, took, swam, swelled, strove, spit, sung, sunk, stolen, 
spun, spoken, slain, shaken. 

4. Lend, left, cut, crept, leaned, led, clad, clung, laid, 
knit, caught, cost, bought, kept, hurt, hit, heard, had, hung, 
grind, burned, burst, built, bled, blest, bound, gild, gird, 
grind, fought. 

5. Made, beheld, bent, bereft, dealt, dug, dwell, dreamt, 
fled, flee, betided, bet, blessed, gilded, flung, clothing, let- 

s* 
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ting, lighted, losing, meet, paying, pent, sit, shut, shoot, 
shred, sending, sold, quit, reading. 

6. Sleep, f'lung, slit, swell, spill, spend, split, spoil, 
sting, stood, stick, staying, speed, stave, swe^p, swinging, 
thrust, tell, weeping, woke, thought, sweat, stung, stove, 
string, shoeing, set, led, costing. 

7. Wet, win, wound, wrought, wringing, might, should, 
kneeling, bleeding, burn, sat, set, lie, lay, bear, ridden, 
showing, trod, smitten, strid, risen, rending, sheared, frozen, 
went, was, lade, load, live, plough, grow. 

8. Weep, laugh, cry, lament, groan, smile, sigh, sing, 
rejoice, speak, scream, shout, crow, chatter, chant, talk, 
narrate, tell, preach, proclaim, say, see, hear, smell, touch, 
taste, handle, hold. 

9. Walk, work, ride, sow, spin, plough, mow, hoe, cut, 
chop, thrash, winnow, Cook, sweep, sew, knit, bake, boil, 
plant, hew, grind, shoot, sail slide, crawl, skate, swim, 
sink, row. 

NUMBER AND PERSON FORMS. 

85. These forms are used to indicate the grammatical con- 
struction of the verb vnthits subject-term. Thus if the writer 
wishes to predicate something of the subject indicated by the 
pronoun '* he'^ he indicates the fact by using such a number 
and person form of the verb as is in agreement with the num- 
ber and person form ** he^'. Thus *' he writes,'' not " he 
write,'' because in the former case, both subject term and 
verb have the third person and the singular number form. 

86, There is, however, in modern English, (the forms, 
am and are, was and were, excepted) only one number and 
one person form, Th's is the form above indicated, viz : 
the third person and the singular number form of the Pres- 
ent Indicative, and consists simply in the addition of s, or 
es, to the normal form of the verb. Love, (Third, Sing. 
Ind. Pres.) loves, go, goes, write, writes. 

8y. Verbs ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 
y into ^, and add es to form the third person singular. Com- 
ply, complies. 
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88. In ancient style there are three person forms. Thus : 
1 Love. 2 loves^ 3 \oYeth. 

From the above it is manifest that modern English derives 
little grammatical benefit from number and person forms. As 
a matter of fact, the construction of verbs with their subject- 
terms is almost entirely determined by the sense and collo- 
cation of the words. 

Exercise 10. 

(jive tJie third person and singular number form^ of the 
foUovmig, 

Sail, see, open, try, take, smoke, cry, deny, build, rely. 

CONJUGATION. 

89. In the following the five modifications of the verb (42) 
are given in order. This is called the Conjugation of the verb. 

It should be noted that while the mood-forms and the tense 
forms are quite complex and numerous, there is, with the 
exception of the forms am^ are, was, and were, only on enumber 
and person form of the verb, viz, the third, singular, of the 
present, indicative ; elsewhere the verb does not vary in these 
particulars. 

The number and person- forms in the following are italicised. 

90, CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE. 
INDICATIVE MODE-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I am, We are. 

2. You are. You are. 

3. He is. They are. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I have been. We have been, 

2. You have been. You have been, 

3. He has been ; They have been. 
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PAST TENSE-FORM. 

1. I was, We were, 

2. You were, You uere, 

3. Hi'ioos; They were. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. You had been, You had been, 

3. He had been ; They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE-FORM. 

1. I shall or will be, We shall or will be, 

2. You shall or will be, You shall or will be, 

3. He shall or will be ; They shall or will be. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I shall or will have been, We shall or will have been, 

2. You shall or will have been, You shall or will have been, 

3. He shall or will have been; They shall or will have been. 

POTENTIAL MODE-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I may be, We may be, 

2. You may be. You may be, 

3. He may be, They may be. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have been. We may have been, 

2. You may have been. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; They may have been. 

PAST TENSE FORM. 

1. I might be, We might be, 

2. You might be. You might be, 

3. He might be ; They might be, 

PAST PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I might have been, We might have been, 

2. You might have been. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; They might have been. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE-FORM. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

Singular. Plural 

1. (If) I be, (If) we be, 

2. (If) you be, (If) you be, 

3. (If) he be ; (If) they be. 

PAST TENSE-FORMS. 

1. f If) I were, Tlfl we were, 

2. (If) you were, (If) you were, 

3. (If) he were; (If) they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD-FORM. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

Be, or be you. Be ye or you. 

INFINITIVE MODE-FORM. 

Present Tense-Form, To be. 

Present Perfect Form, To have been. 

PARTICIPIAL MOOD-FORM. 

Present. Being. Past. Been. 

Present Perfect, Having been. 

A synopsis of the verb shows its mood and its tense-forms. 

Synopsis of the verb be. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present. I am, Past Perf, I had been. 

Pres. Perf I have been, Future I shall be. 

Past. I was. Fut. Perf. I shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present. (If) I be. Past. (IfJ I were. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, I may be. Past. I might be. 

Prea. Perf. I may have been. Pdst Perf, I might have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Present, Be. 

INFINITIVE. 
Present To be. Present Perfect, To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. Present Perfect, Having been. 

Past, Been. 

Exercise. 
1. 6five the moodform and the tense form of the following 

VERBS. 

Am; has been ; can be ; might be; to have been; was ; 
will have been ; might be ; (if I) were ; were (he) ; had been ; 
will be ; to be; must have been ; (if he) be ; are ; might 
have been ; were ; had been ; is. 

91. CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB TO 

LOVE, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MODE-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I love, We love, 

2. You love. You love, 

3. \{.Q loves; They love. 

PRESENT PEREECT TENSE FORM. 

1. I have loved, We have loved, 

2. You have loved. You have loved, 

3. He has loved. They have loved. 
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PAST TENSE-FORM. 

1. I loved, We loved, 

2. You loved, You loved, 

3. Ho loved ; They loved. 

PAST PERFECT TENBE-FORM. 

1 . I had loved. We had loved, 

2. You had loved, You had loved, 

3. He had loved: They had loved. 

FUTURE TENSE-FORM. 

1. I shall or will love, We shall or will love, 

2. You shall or will love. You shall or will love, 

3. He shall or will love; They shall or will love. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I shall or will have loved, We shall or will have loved, 

2. You shall or will have loved. You shall or will have loved, 

3. He shall or will have loved. They shall or will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may love, We may love, 

2. You may love. You may love, 

3. He may love ; They may love. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I may have loved, We may have loved, 

2. You may have loved. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; They may have loved. 

PAST TENSE-FORM. 

1. I might love. We might love, 

2. You might love. You might love, 

3. He might love ; They might love, 

PAST PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1 . I might have loved. We might have loved, 

2. You might have loved. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved ; They might have loved* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD-FORMS. 






Present. (If ) he love. Present Per/. (If) he have loved. 

Note. These are the only subjunctive forms ; the corres- 
ponding indicative forms are " He loves," and "He has loved." 

IMPERATIVE MODE-FORMS. 

Present. Love, or Love you. Love, or Love you. 

INFINITIVE MODE-FORMS. 

Present. To love. Present Perf. To have loved. 

PARTICIPIAL MOOD-FORMS. 

^ Present. Loving. Present Perf. Having loved. 

Past. Loved. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MODE-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORM. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, We are loved, 

2. You are loved. You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; They are loved. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I have been loved, We have been loved, 

2. You have been loved. You have been loved, 

3. He ^os been loved ; They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE-FORM. 

1. I was loved. We were loved, 

2. You were loved, You were loved, 

3. He was loved : They were loved. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I had been loved. We had been loved, 

2. You had been loved. You had been loved, 
8. He had been loved ; They had been loved. 
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FUTURE TENSE-FORM. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved, We shall or will be loved, 

2. You shall or will be loved, You shall or will be loved, 

3. He shall or will be loved ; They shall or will be loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I shall or will have been We shall or will have been 

loved, loved, 

2. You shall or will have been You shall or will have been 

loved, loved, 

3. He shall or will have been They shall or will have been 

loved ; loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD-FORMS. 

PRESENT TifiNSE-FORM 

1. I may be loved, We may be loved, 

2. You may be loved. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; They may be loved. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1 . I may have been loved, We may have been loved. 

2. You may have been loved, You may have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; They may have been loved. 

PAST TENSE-FORM. 

1 . I might be loved, We might be loved, 

2. You might be loved, You might be loved, 

3. He might be loved ; They might be loved. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE-FORM. 

1. I might have been loved. We might have been lovoi, 

2. You might have been loved, You might have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; They might have boon loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD-FORMS. 

PRESENT TENSE-FORMS, 

1. If I be loved, If we be loved, 

2. If you be loved, If you be loved, 

3. If he be loved ; If they be loved. 

4 
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PAST TENSE-FORM. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were loved, If we were loved, 

2. If you were loved, If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved ; If they were loved. # 

IMPERATIVE MOOD-rORM. 

Present. Be loved, or be you Be loved, or be you loved, 
loved ; 

INFINITIVE MOOD-FORM. 

Present. To be loved. Present perfect. To have been 

loved. 

PARTICIPIAL MOOD FORM. 

Present, Being loved. Pres. pe?y. Having been loved- 

Past, (passive). Loved. 

INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE FORMS. 

Place the Subject-term ailer the verb or after the auxiliary. 

INDICATIVE FORMS. 

Do I love ? Shall you love ? Had I loved ? Did I love ? 
Shall I have loved ? 

POTENTIAL FORMS. 

Can I love ? May I love ? Can I have loved, &c. 

so NEGATIVELY. 

Do I not love ? or Love I not ? Have I not loved ? Did 
I not love, &c. 

Exercise, 

1. Tell the mode J the tense, and the voice forms of the fol- 
lowing verbs : — 

Has loved ; might love ; had loved ; had been loved ; may 
have loved ; (if I) be loved ; love ; will love ; shall have 
loved ; is loved ; may be loved ; might have been loved ; ( If 
he} love ; could love ; may love ; will love ; had loved ^ was 
loved ; will have been loved ; (if I) were loved. 
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2. Give a full conjugation of the following verbs : — 

Row, saw, reap, plough, lie, lay. grow, rise. 

3 Conjugate a few forms of the above verbs interrogatively, 
negatively, and interrogatively and negatively, 

4. Give a synopsis of the above verbs. 

SYNOPSIS— PROGRESSIVE, EMPHATIC, ITERATIVE, 
CUSTOMARY AND ANCIENT FORMS. 

5^" Do not confound the Passive and the Progressive forms. 

5^" Remember that the Progressive, Iterative, and Custom- 
ary forms are Tense modifications, and that the Emphatic form 
is a Mood modification. 

PROGRESSIVE-FORM. 

Indicative Mood-Forms. Am writing ; was writing ; shall 
or will be writing. Have been writing ; h^d been writing ; 
shall or will be writing ; am about to be writing ; am going 
to be writing. 

Potential Mood-Porms, May be writing ; might be wri- 
ting. May have been writing ; might have been writing. 

Subjunctive Mood-Forms. (If he) be writing ; (if he) 
have been writing. 

Imperative Mood-Forms. Be (you) writing. 

Infinitive Mood-Forms. To be writing; to have been 
writing. 

Participial Mood-Forms. Writing ; having been writing. 

iterative-form. 

Indic. Keep writing; kept writing; shall or will keep 
writing, &c. 

Pot. May keep writing ; might keep writing, &c. 

SuBj. (If he) keep writing, &c. 
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Imp. Keep (you) writing. 
Inf. To keep writing, &c. 
Part. Keeping writing, &c. 

FORMS FOR HABIT OR CUSTOM. 

Ind. Am wont to write ; was wont to write, &c. 

Pot. May be wont to write ; might be woiit to write, &c. 

SuBj. (If he^ be wont to write, &c. 

Imp. Be (you) wont or used to write. 

Inf. To be wont to write, &c. 

Part. Being wont to write, &c. 

EMPHATIC FORM. 

Ind. Do write, did write. 
Imp. Do (you) write. 

THE ANCIENT FORM. 

This form diffe^-s from the common form, only in the second 
person singvlar, with the exception of the third person. Sing. 
Indie, which has the ending efh instead of « or es. 

Doth is used for the auxiliary does, and doeth for the verb 
does. Hath and saith are contractions of haveth and sayeth, 

INDICATIVE. 

Present Tense-form. Thou lovest or dost love. 
Present Perfect. Tense-form, Thou hast loved. 
Past Tense-form Thou lovedst or didst love. 
Past Perfect Tense-form. Tho'i hadst loved. 
Future Tenseform, Thou wilt love. 
Future Perfect Tenseform, Thou wilt have loved. 

POTENTIAL. 

Present Tense-form. Thou mayst love. 

Present Perfect Tense-form,. Thou mayst have loved. 

Past Tenseform. Thcu niigTitst love. 

Pa^t Perfect Tense-form. Thou mightst have loved. 
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SUBJUNCTIVJS. 

Present Tense form. (If) thou love. 

Past Tense-form J (If) thou loved or did love. 

These are the only subjunctive forms. Observe the Indic- 
ative forms which correspond are; Present: Thou loves^; 
Past : Thou lovedst or ^ihst love. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present Tenseform, Love thou, or do thou love. 

r 

INFINITIVE, 

Present Tenseform, To love. 
Past Tenseform. To have loved, 

PARTICIPLE. 

Present Tenseform, Loving. 
Perfect Tenseform. Having loved. 

Review Exercise II. 

In the following tell, 

1 . Whether the verb is Regular or Irregular. 

2. The Mood and Tense forms of each, 

3. Whether Common, Progressive, Iterative, Ancientj or 
Interrogative style. 

4. Whether the Vifice is active or passive. 

i. Works, may work, (he)*, shall work, (I) will work, 
(you) will work, (you) shall work, am to work, am working, 
has to work, is working, can have worked, might have worked, 
ought to have worked, must needs work, to work, working, 
haviijg worked, is to work, (we) will work, (we) shall work, 
needs to work, could have worked, work, do you work ? 

2. Loves, does (he) love ? may be loved, may be loving, 
may have been loved, may have kept loving, mayst love, to 
have loved, to have been loved, to be loving, having loved, 

* Note the difference in meaning between shall and will as used with different 
Person-forms, I shall is not the same as I will. Ton shall differs from you will, Ac. 

4* 
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is to be loved, has to be loved, to be loved, was to love, was 
to be loving, am to love, am to be loving, might have been 
loved, might have been loving, ought to have been loved, 
love (thou), (if he) love, loving, loved, having loved, having 
been loved, am about to love. 

3. Go, has- gone, went, may have gone, to have gone, to 
go, am to go, has to go, ought to have gone, going, maj^ g-o, 
needs to go, (I) will go, (1) shall go, (you) shall go, (you) 
shall have gone, (1) shall have gone, can go, was gone, was 
to hrtve gone, had gone, (he) will have gone, is going, is to 
be going, is gone, going, gone, go (thou,) is (he) goiuj ? 
(he) goes, (if he) go, were (he) going, were (he) to go, am 
(I) to go ? goest, hast gone, must needs go, might g*o, 
mightst have gone, wast to have gone, should have gone, 
wast going. 

4. Rowing, to have rowed, to have been rowed, to be 
rowed, am to be rowed, was to be rowed, may be rowed, 
may be rowing, may have been rowed, might have been 
rowed, ought to have been rowed, rowed, has to row, keeps 
rowing, is rowing, is to be r wing, is to keep rowing, has 
rowed, (I) will row, (I) shall row, (you) will row, (yon) 
shall row, may row, may (he) row? is (he) to row ? needs 
to row, must row, rowest, is rowed, had to be rowed, was to 
be rowed, had to be rowing, was to have been rowed, hav- 
ing rowed, having been rowed, was about to row, was about 
to be rowed, am wont to row, am going to row, am about to 
row. 

Review Exkrcise 12. 

Give the same particulars as in (he last exercise, and correct 
:such forms as are faulty, (59). 

1. Has arisen, may arise, having arose, had arisen, had 
become, had befell, having begun, has been blown, having 
broke, may have been broken, has co r e, fs to come, was 
•«3loven, bad drove, was bid, has been beat, had dr.ve, was 
forgotten, was froze, had grown, was hown, was to be bid- 
den, was hiding, was hid, has mowed, is to ride, was to be 
riding, having ridden. 
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2. May have ran, might be running, to have run, did 
run, had ran, might have shown, had spoke, was to speak, 
having spoken, had awaked, awoke, was awaking, having 
swam, is to swim, may have swum, was sworn, did swear, is 
swearing, being sworn, was wove, might weave, has to 
weave, having wrote, had thrown, had sprang, was to spring, 
has been torn, was tearing. 

3. Has struck, has been striking, has been struck, may 
have struck, (1) will write, (1) shall write, (you) will write, 
(you) shall write, (he) shall be writing, might have been 
writing, must needs write, has sawed, was sawed, had riven, 
awoke, was graven, had flew, having drawn, has rang, was 
smote, had known, had g tten. 

9a. ATTRIBUTIVE TERMS. 

DEQREE-FORMS. 

1 . Attributive terms express the qualities of objects, actions, 
and stat(3s of existence, or some circumstance, in some way 
characterizing them. 

2. Qualities may exist, manif stly, in greater or less degrees, 
that is, the quantity of a given quality may vary in diflcrent 
objects. Hencn we have degree-forma to indicate this. 

8. Thus saltish, salt, Salter ; Salter still, saltost ; more salt, 
more salt still, most salt ; less salt, less salt still, least salt, 
very salt, exceedingly salt, &c. 

4. Here we have thirteen different degree-forms, and mani- 
festly more might be added. They are all classified, however, 
usually under three heads, called the Positive, the Compara- 
tive, and the Superlative ilegree-forms. 

POSITIVE DEGREE-FORMS. 

6. All forms not involving a comparison between two or 
more objects, are considered as positive. Thus, 

93, POSITIVE DEQREE-FOBMS. 

Saltish, ^ Exceedingly salt, 

Salt, Extremely salt. 

Very salt, Unusually salt, &c. 
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94 



COMPARATIVE DEGREE-FORMS. 



Salter, 
Salter stilJ, 



More salt, 
More salt still, 



Less salt, 
Less salt stilL 



9S, SUPERLATIVE DEGREE-FORMS. 



Sal test, 



Most salt. 



Least salt. 



96. Degree-forms are made in three ways. 

1. By Variations in the Attributive itself. 

2. By the Combination of other words with the Attributive. 

3. By Different Words, or Irregular Endings. 

1. By Variations in the Attributive. 

The Comparative and the Superlative differ from the Posi- 
tive, simply in the addition of er and est respectively to the 
latter. Hard, harder, hardest! 

97, Adjectives (11). 



Great, greater, greatest 
Small, smaller, smallf?s^ 
Wise, wiser, wisest. 

Lovely, lovelier, loveliest 
Happy, happier, happiest 
Noble, nobler, noblest. 



Gay, gayer, gayest 
Dry, drier, driest 
Sad, sadder, saddest 

Able, abler, ablest. 
Polite, politer, politest. 
Remote, remoter, remotest 



98. Adverbs (11). 



Soon, sooner, soonest. 
Late, later, latest. 



Early, earlier, earliest 
Fast, faster, fastest. 



When a quality exists only in a small or slight degree, the 
form ish is used. Salt, BaXtish, Blue, bluets/i. 

It will he noted that the attributives having their degree- 
forms as above are either monsyllabic ; words of two syllables 
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ending in le or ly ; or such as have the accent on the second 
syllable. 

2. By Oombixing Other Words. 

The words thus u^ed in combination are more, moat; less, 
least. Beautiful, more beautiiul, most beautiful. Thus : 

99. Adjectives. 

Worthy, more worthy, mos^ worthy. 

less worthy, least worthy. 

Active, more active, most active, 

less active least active . 

100. Adverbs. 

Worthily, more worthily, most worthily. 

less worthily, Jeast worthily. 

Actively, more actively, most actively. 

less actively least actively. 

When the quality exists in only a slight degree additional, 
the forms still and yet are used. More worthy, moi^e worthy 
still ; more active, more active still, more active yet. 

Attributives of two or more syllables are usually compared 
after this method. 

3, By Different Words or Irregular Endings. 
Attributives thus compared are called Irregular. 

101* Adjectives. 

Positive.- Conpa-ative, Superlative, Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Good, better, best. (Up,) upper, uppermost. 

^^^f ) {J \ ' (inmost. 

Ill, y worse, worst. ^^n,; inner, ||,^„ermost. 

^^"i^ ) outer, (outmost. 

JJ^^^^^'l more most (^"*') -^utmost, 

Many,[ ""^"^^ ^"^s^- (utter,) ( uttcTmost. 
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Little, less, least. vr ( nearest, 

Near, nearer, { ^^^^ 



Fore, 
Hind, 



former i f^i'^n^os^ ' ' I °ext. 

' ( first. y , ( later, j Ifitest, 

hinder, hindmost. ' ( latter, ( last. 

Far, farther, farthest, r^, , j older, j oldest, 

(Forth,) further, furthest. ^^' (elder, (eldest. 

Elder and eldest are applied to persons only ; operand old- 
est, to persons or things. Later and latest refer to time ; lat- 
ter and lastf generally to order in place. 

lOS* Adverbs. 

Well, better, best. Little, less, least. 

Badly (orill,) worse, worst. Forth, further, furthest. 
Much, more, most. Far, farther, farthest. 

Attributive words expressing qualities that cannot exist in 
different degrees, manifestly cannot properly have degree 
forms. Such are. 

Equal, level, square, naked, »*traight, here, now, one, two, 
dead, empty. 

Review Exercise 13. 

Give two other degree-forms of (he following. 

Soonest, later, best, foremost, blueish, more noble, eldest, 
inmost, ill, farthest, beautiful, fastest, lovely, least hand- 
some, very great, whitish, more rapid still, grand, hindmost, 
less. 

103. RELATION WORDS. 

« 

These consist of, 

1. Simple Prepositions 

Except, Till, 

For, To, 

From, Toward, 

In, Through, 

Into, Throughout, 

Notwithstanding, Under, 



A, 


Before, 


About, 


Behind, 


Aboard, 


Below, 


Above, 


Beneath, 


Across, 


Beside, 


After, 


Besides, 



BELATION-WORDS. 
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Against, 

Along, 

Amid, 

Amidst, 

Among, 

Amongst, 

Around, 

At, 



Betwixt, 


Of, 


Beyond, 


On, 


But, 


Over, 


By, 


Past, 


Concerning, 


Respecting, 


Down, 


Bound, 


During, 


Save, 


Ere, 


Since, 



Underneath, 

Up, 

Upon, 

Until, 

Unto, 

With, 

Within, 

Without, 



earn this list perfectly by heart. Write them all. 
2. Compound Forms- 



Aboard of, 
According to, 
As for. 
Along with, 
As to, 
As regards, 
Contrary to. 
Despite of, 
Fcr the sake of, 
For the purpose of. 
From among, 
From above. 
From before, 

S^' Learn this list 
all. 



From oflT, 
From under, 
In respect to, 
In lieu of. 
Instead of. 
In case of, 
In<conformity with, 
On account of, 
Out of. 
Over against, 
Off of, 

Round about. 
With a view of, 

of compound prepositions. Write thera 



The following are less common. Adown, afore, aloft, 
alongside, aloof, aneath^ aslant, despite, inside, maugre, minus, 
outside, pending, per, plus, saving, sans, than, touching, ver- 
8US, via 

104. CONNECTIVE WORDS. 



These consist of, 

1. Simple Conjunctions. 



And, 
Although, 

As, 



Except, 

For, 

Furthermore, 



Or, 

Provided, 
Since, 



Then, 

Though, 

Unless, 
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Because, If, Still, Until, 

But, Lest, Than. Whether, 

Ere, Notwithstanding, That, Whereas, 

Yet. 

Learn this list of simple connectives. Write them, 



*J. Compound Forms. 

And yet, Even if, On the other hand, 

As that, Even though. On the contrary, 

As though. For as much as. Seeing that, 

As if. In ap much as. So that. 

Because t'hat. In order that. Than if. 
But that, 

X^ Learn this list of compound connectives. Write them 
all. 

3. Correlative Connectives. 

As — as. Not only — but also, 

As — so, Neither — nor. 

Although — yet. Nor — nor (poetical,) 

Although — nevertheless, So — as. 

Both — and. So — that, 

Either — or. Though — yet or nevertheless, 

Or — or (poetical,) Whether — or. 

Learn this list of correlative connectives. Write them. 

lOS. INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are those most in use. 

1. Earnestness in Address. — I 

2. Surprise, Wonder or Horror. — Hah I what I h'm ! 
heigh I indeed ! hey-day I la I whew I zounds ! ah I ohi 

3. Sorrow OR Pity. — Oh I alas! ah I alack I 

4. Joy, Exultation, or Approbation. — Aha I ah ! oh I heyl 
eh I eigh ! huzzah I hurrah I bravo I 

6. Contempt or Aversion. — Pshaw I pish ! tut I fie ! poh I 
6, Attention or Calling. — Ho I lo 1 heigh-ho I hollo I 'sti 
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7. Silence. — Hush I hist 1 whist I 'st ! aw 1 mum I 

8. Interkogating. — Eh ? hem, or h'm ? 

9. Detection. — Aha I oho I ay-ay I 

10. Laughtrr.— Ila, ha, ha I he, he, he I 

11. Saluting or Parting. — Welcome I hail I adieu I 

Write the interjections under each head. 

106. EXPLETIVES. 

There are only five expletives. It, there, now, who, and 
welL Thus: — " It ra'ns ; " " There was only one there ; " 
'* Now, it came to pa^s ; " " Why, what does this mean ? " 
" Well, we will try." 

lay. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

We have seen (1 — 11) that all words are, 

1. Substantive Terms. — Nouns and pronouns. 

2. Predicate Term3. — Verbs, including infinitives and 

p%rticiples. 
3 Attributive Terms. — Adjectives and adverbs. 

4. Relation T^rms. — Prepositions and prepositional 

phrases. 

5. Conjunctive Terms — Conjunctions and conjunctive 

phrases. 

6. Interjections and Expletives. 

Now, by reason of ellipses and abbreviations, and in many 
instances, through a necessity arising from the poverty of 
language, terms properly belonffiug to one of the above 
classes, are frequently used to perform the office of one or 
more of the other classes. 

Thus use, or the exact sense in which a word is used in a 
given construction, must be consulted in order to deterntine 
its truj grammatical classification as a " part of speech.^' 

1. NOUNS. 

A Noun is, properly, the name of a thing or an idea. Any 
word in the language, however, may become a noun by per- 
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formiDg tbo function of a noun. Thus, any word used as a 
Subject-term, an Obfect-term, a Complement4erm, an Appos- 
iUve-term or an Adjunct-term, is considered a noun. (155). 
The following may be used as nouinA: 

1 . A Pronoun. — He is a personal pronoun ; who is a rel- 

ative. So a Possessive, I have mine\ She has hers, 

2. A Verb — Took a ride ; had a fall ; there is a ruse in 

price. 
So AN Infinitive or Participle mode-form of the verb. — 
To see is to believe ; Seeing is believing. 
8. An Aojectivb. — The good are happy \ the urise are pro- 
dent ; this was true. The following adjectives are 
very often used as nouns : — This, that, these, those, 
former, latter, which, what, each, every, either, 
neither, some, one, none, any, other, another, all, 
whole, such, much, both, few, fewer, fewest, first, lastj 
little, less, least, many, more, most, own, same, sever- 
al, sundry, certain, divers, enough. 

4. An Adverb. — Many miles from here \ has waited un- 

til now. 

5. A Preposition. — A noise from above ; % sound from 

uyithin* 
6« A Conjunction. — The conjunction and. is a copulative 
connective* 

2. PRONOUNS, 

The pronouns, properly, are, 

1. The ^cepersonaZ pronouns. — I, thou, yow, he, she, it. 
2.. The relative forms. — W?io, which, what, and their com* 

pounds tohoso, uhoever, whosoever, whichever, whichr 

soever, whatever, whatsoever, 
8. The demonstrative adjective thcU and the conjunc* 

tion as, by use very often become pronouns. — The 

man that 1 bpoke of ; this is the same as that, is. 

3. VERBS. 

Verbs express action or state* Any word thus used be- 
comes a verb. Thus the following may become verbs by use : 
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1. A Noun. — He heads the party ; ^ips thd goods ; 

shoulders the reBpobsibility ; breasts the tide. 

2. An Adjective — They will better their uoiiditiott $ that 

soured his disposition. 
3 An AD>reRB. — Onward, men ; fonoard, Swedes ! 
4. A Preposition. — On, ye brave 1 

4. ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are the names of qualities, of things or ideas, or 
of some circumstance connected with them. They are used 
especially to express, 

1. Color; as. White, crteen. red, dappled, shitiine, aznre, &o. 

2. Constitution ; as. Hipe. aeca;^ed, crude, iresh, deDse, hiud, elastic, 
britUe. gaseous, afinform, &c.. with their opposites. 

3. M'tgititude; as, Lar^e, huj^e, Droal, capacious, deep, Immense, &o., 
and contraries. 

4. Figure or Form ; as. Bound, square, angular, spherical, conical, &c. 

5. Change; as, Perishable, destructible, mutable, frail, frhgile, firm, 
&c., and contraries. 

6. Motion ; as, Swift, rapid, quick, fleet, hasty, brisk, nimble, &c., and 
contraries. 

7. Force ; as. Vigorous, strong, powerful, irresistible, &o., and contra- 
ries. 

8. Order; as, Kesrular, methodical Systematic, &c. 

9. Taste ; as, Sweet, acid, salt, savory, delicious, luscious, &c. 

10. Sou7id ; as. Sonorous, resonant, loud, clamorous, vociftrous, stun- 
ning, &c. 

11. Odor ; as. Fragrant, balmy, aromatic, redolent, muscadine, &o. 

12. Temperature ; as, Warm, hot, tepid, glowing, torrid, &c 

13. Mental State and Action ; as, Wise, noble, prudent, skillful, cautions, 
careful, &c 

14. Moral and Religious Affections ; as. Bight, just, virtuous, pious, sa- 
oed, divine, &c. 

15. Communication of Thought ; as, Simple, distinct, plain, terse, clear, 
racy, &c.. 

16 Condition or State: as, Sick. well, feeble, strong. &c. 

17. Detdgrmtion ; as The, this, that, former, latter, nrst, last, &c. 

18. Number; as. One, two, many, some, each, every, several, sundry, di- 
vers, any, all, none, few, more, less, &c. 

19. Quantity; as, Much^ ample, small, scanty, considerable^ &o. 

6 ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are the names of the qualities of actions or states 
of existence, or of some circumstance connected with them. 
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A large proportion of them are derived from adjectives, and 
end in ly. — Honest, honeatly; body badly. 
They are used especially to express, 

1. PJ.ACB. 

1 — Where ; here, there, where, elsewhere, somewhere, nowhere, 

&c. 
2. — Whence ; hence, wJienre, theiice, &c, 
3. — Whither ' hiiher^ thither, here there, &c. 
^,— Which Way; vpwards, downwards^ forwards, homewards, 

backtrards, horizontally, vertically, obliquely, askew, down, 

up, &c. 
6. — How Fur ; far, very far. 

2. Time. 

1. — When ; now, to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, recently, lately, 
immediately, &c. 

2. — Be/ore; hitherto, heretofore, previously, since, affo, ere, &c. 

3. — After; hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, thenceforth, 
afterwards, subsequently, &c. 

4. — How Often ; often, frequently, repeatedly, perpetually, con- 
tinually, constantly, occasionally, sometimes, hourly, dai- 
ly, annually, seldom., rarely, every day, &c. 

5. — How Lonq ; ahcays, momentarily, instantly, forever, eter- 
nally, (fee. 

3. Mode. 

So, thus, well, ill. how, wisely, foolishly, justly, slowiy. some- 
how, anyhow, however, howsoever, otherwise, else, likewise, 
like alike, as. leu^thwiFe headlong, adrift, amain, atioat. apace, 
apart, asunder, amiss, anew fast together, separately, aloud, 
accordingl\r, agreeably, necessarily, in vain, in brief, at once, 
in short, fjuddenly, silently, feelinbly, sarprisingly, touching- 
ly, trippingly, lovingly, hurriedly, mournfully, sweetly, pro- 
portionally, © actly. heavily, lightly ; and many other's end- 
ing in ly, and formed from cui^ectives or present participles. 

4. Degree. 

Much, more, most, greatly, far, further, very, too, little, less, 
least, extra, mostly, entirely, cbiefly, principally, mainly, 
generally, commonly, usually, in general, fully, full, com- 
plet ly, tt)tallv, wholly, perfectly, ail, altogether, quite, ex- 
ceedingly, extravagantly, immeasurably, immensely, excess- 
ively, boundlessly, intinitely, inconceivably, &c. 

The following are often used as Adverbial terms; — J^ot at all, by no 
m£a7is, no doubt, at lenr/th, in Jine, in full, at least, at present, at once, this 
once, in vain, in short, in fact, in reality, in brief, in truth, as it were, to be 
sure, to be brief, &c, 

The following may be used as adverbs : 

1. A Verb. — Smack went the whip. 

2. A Noun. — Stone blind ; sky blue ; sea green ; snow 

white . 
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3. A Pronoun. — Whcd ( partly ) by entreaties and w?uU 

by threatening, I Bacceeded. 

4. An Adjective. — " He called so loud," Milton. 

5. A Preposition. — He rode by; went in and otU. 

6 PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions mark the relations between things, thoughts^ 
or ideas. The list has been given, section 103. 

It should be noted that the words concerning j excepting, 
saving, toiLching, and according (to,) are really participles, 
and that they have become prepositions only by lise. 

?. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are used to connect words, phrases and sen- 
tences. The list has been given section 104. 

The preposition yor often becomes a conjunction by wsc.— 
He confedsed/or (because) he knew that he was guilty. 

8. INTERJECTIONS. 

There is never any difficulty in distinguishing interjec- 
tions, as they always express emotion and are followed by 
an exclamation mark. 

We have as interjections by use, 

1. A Verb. — Beholi! look ! hdrh! hold/ 

2. A Pronoun.— What ! 

3. An Adjective. — Good! 

9. EXPLETIVES. 

The words used as expletives, are the pronoun it, and the 
adverbs there, now, why and well, (196 ) — It came to pass 
that &c.; there was no disturbance ; now, it happened that, 
&c.; well, how did he succeed; why, there is no mistaking 
him. 

EXBRCISIS 13. 

DisHngm^ the differertJt "parts of speech " in the following; 

5* 
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note such as are used out of their first and proper signification; 
give the mood and tense form of each verb, 

1. They stone the thief. 2 ITe shoes the horse. 3. They 
wandered in by paths. 4. The soldier rode by. 6. lie rode 
an iron grrey horse. 6. We take the through train. 7. He 
has bettered his condition. 8 '* Farthest from him is best. '^ 
MiVon. 9. He ran farthest of any one. 10. This is the far- 
thest remove from that. 11. Farthest is properly an adverb. 
1*?. "Which must needs remove the sensible of pain." Millon, 
13. All flowers must fade. 14. Not all that glistens iB p:old. 
15. All absorbed in his business. 16. He does as 1 do. 17. — 
As the weather is cold, clothe yourself warmly. 18. Let such 
as hoar, take heed. 1 9 Both books are interesting. 20. He 
is both studious and scholarly. 21 Either one will answer 
the purpose. 22 Either John or James will come. 23. 
Neither o.f them is right. 24. Neither he ncr she is in the 
right 25. He was honest but shrewd. 26. All but him es- 
caped. 27. Words are but symbols of thoughts. 28. Much 
money brings much care. 29. He has much m re money 
than you. 30. Much has been done for him. 31. He has 
been sick since last spring. 32. It happened long since. 
33. Since no one claims it, T will take it.. 34. That book 
belongs to me. 35. It is certain that that is primarily an ad* 
jective 36. That is the book I wrote. 37. It is the same 
book that I had. 38. What has become of him ? 39. What 
news from England ? 40. More is wanted. 41. He is more 
nice than wise. 42. More money must be raised. 43. Little 
things sometimes annoy us. 44. Little is better than noth- 
ing. 45. The weather is but little cooler^ but it is not op- 
pressive. 46 Now, it is manifest that it was he who was in 
fault. 47. There was a snow white lamb on the river's 
brink. 

Beview Exebcise 14. 
fi^^" To be wHtten. 

miMBEB-FOBliS. 

1. How many number-forms are there? 

2. Give three methods of making: the plural-form; and an illustration, 
of each. 
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3. Whafc nouns form their plural by addin? es to the sin^nilar? 

4. What chansje in cognate mates occur in leaking p'urals? Illustrate. 
6. Give the plural of foot, tooth, thv<, that, and explain the woto^^Z changes. 

6. How do foreign words f »rm their plurali? Tell six methods. 

7. How do letters and figures have their plural-forms? Illustrate 

8. Give six nouns which have two plural-forms, with a difference m 
meaning, and tell what their plurals are. 

9 Give ten nouns that have two plural forms, identical in meaning, and 
tell what their plural-farms are. 

10. Give tioenty nouns which have no singular-ioTm. 

11. Give tioenty nouns which have no phiral-torai. 

12. Give twenty nouns which have one foTm only for both numbers. 

13. Give Jijteen nouns in which the plural-forms denotes kind or variety ^ 
and not number simply. 

14. What is the dinerence between number and number^form f 

GEin>ER-FOBMS. 

1. How many ffender-/orm.s have nouns, and what their names? 

2. How many ways of making genler-forms? Give an illustration of 
each. 

3. Give the feminine-form of tiger, testator, hero, swain^ monk, wizard* 

4. What is thi aifference between gender and gender-/orm ? 

CASS-FOBMS. 

1. How many case-/orws have pronouns? What their names? 
2 Ha e all pronouns case-forms? What pronouns do have them? 

3. Give all the case-forms (in both numbers ) of all the pronouns which 
have them. 

4. What pronouns have tico possessive case-forms. 

6. What is the difference between case (i. e. case relation) and case- 
form f 

PERSON- FORMS. 

1. How many person-forms are there, and what are they called? 

2. Give iXiQ person-forms of the personal pronouns. 

3. Have nouns /)er5ow/orr?i« ? if not, how is the person relation of nouns 
indicated? 

VERBS.— MOOD-FORMS. 

1. How many modifications have verbs, and what are they? 

2. How many ways are there of making mood-forms, and what are they? 

3. Give an illustration of each method. 

4. How many mood-/orms may verbs have? Give an example of each? 
6. Under how many vfiood-divisions are all these classified? ^ame them. 

6. Give thirteen Potential mood-/orm5 of the verb love. 

7. Give aU the mood-forms of the verb.ioriYe, made by variations in the 
word itself. 

8. What do mood-forms express f 

9. What is the difference between mx)od and mood-form f 

10. Give two different mood -forms for expressing necessity in an action. 
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11. Give forer different mood-forms for expressiTig duty in an aclaon. 

12. Give tuoo different mood-forms for expressing abiHtp or poller in »n 
action. 

TBKSE-FORMS. 

1. How many ways are there of making Tentte-forms, and trhat are 
thpy? Give an example of eacli. 

2. How many Tense-forms may verbs have? Give an example of each. 

3. Give the Pres Indie, of the verb write in the coffimon, iterative, cu9' 
tomary, and ancient stt/les 

4. (rive the Past JnOic. of the same verb in each of the four styles, 

6. Give the Present and Past tense-forms in commxm and amdent styles of 
all the eipht auxiliaries. 

H. viive the Second Person Sing, in all the moods and tenses in commjon 
and an/dent stvle of Sing. 

7. Give a full Synopsis in the Third Person Sing, in the common and 
amd&iU style of the same verb. 

8. Conjugate In the Past Pert Indio. and in the iferofive and customary 
style, the verb write. 

9. Give a full Synopsis ot the verb strike in. the Passive voice. 

10. Give the iterative form of the saioe throughout the active voice. 
11 Give the customary form of he same throughout the active voice. 

12. Give the ancient form of the same in the Potential. 

13. Kow many tense-forms has Uie Ilidicative? how many tenae-classifi- 
caiions 9 

14. How many tense-/orm« has the Potential? how many ten8e-c2cMs(/f- 
caJtionsf 

15. How many tense-/orms has the Subjunctive? how many tense-ctossi- 
Hcations f 

IH. How many tense-/orm« has the Infinitive and the Participle eacli, 
and how many XejiBie-classifkations f 

17. What is the difference between tense-r^Zation and tense-Zoj-m f 

18. Give three different tense-forms for expressing future action. 

IH. Give three different tense-/orm« for expreadng present customary 
action. 

DBGBSE-FOBMS. 



>t 



1. In how many ways are Degree-Forms made? Illustrate. 

2. (live <Mr<een different Degree-Forms of the adjective ^' white* 

3. Tell which of these forms are considered Positive, and why (93) ; 
which Comparative^ and why ; which Superlative^ and why. 

4. What degree-form means less than **62ue," what one more than 
" bluer " and less than " bluest ? " 

6. Compare utmastj inrier, upper, least, first, elder, farthest, last, well, 

badly- 

6. Give five different degree-fcrms for salt, red, yellow. 

7. G ve four different degree forms for wise, noble, great^ (not using 
more and most.) 

PBEPCSITIOKS. 

1. Write the entire list of Simple l^«po8ition& 



V 
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2. Write Die list of Com pound forma. 

3. V rite the list of less Com rat in forms. 

4. Which j>repo£Jitions are derived from participles? 
6. Which are sometimes used for Conj mictions f 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



1. Wnte the entire list of Simple Conjunctions. 

2. J rite th^- list of Cprnpoiind forms. 

3. V^ rite the list of Correlative forms. 

4. W hich are sometimes used as Prepositicyns 9 
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1. How can you tell whether a word is used as a Noun, a Verhy an 
Adoective, an Adverb? (107, 1, 3, 4. 5.) 

2. ^ hat other *' parts of speech " are usedns Nouns f Give example. 
A ^-^^ *^® I'ersonal pronouns ; why are they QsMeApersonolf 

4. Give the Kelative pronouns ; why are they called relative ? ' 

5. \\ hat eu/hteen dififertnt qualities ot objects are adjectives very often 
nsed to express? 

6. yifhat adjectives are very often used as nouns? Give the list. 

7. \\ hat other "parts of speech" are used as Adjectives? Give exam- 

n* w5'* ^^^^ circumstances are Adverbs often rsed to express? 
I?* m Ji^l^^^c®^ 'parts of speech * ar** vsed as Adverbs ? Give examples. 
« TMi " *"^ 'parts of spee h * in the following :— '*Lordsit over others," 

1 II m4.nacle thy neck," "Created of every creatures best," *'They 
ploughed the deep," *'The villain Jew, with outcries, raised the duke," 

Hanfrmc and wiving go by desuny," " How many thincb by season sea- 
soned are to their right use.*' -f b j 

Note. Let the pupil now take his Reader, and give the parts of speech on several 
pagfs, both./ prose and of poetry. If a word is U8KD out of its u ual classifica- 
tion, let htm tell that. 



PART II. 

GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF WORDS. 

1. SPECIAL USES 0^ FORMS. 

108. The ^grammatical construction of words has to do 
mainly with the proper use of, 

1. Number-Forms, 4. Case-Forms, 

2. Person-Forms, 5. Mood-Forms, 
8. Gender-Forms, 6. Tense-Forms. 

1. number-forms. 

109. Number, as a matter of grammar, is like case, a 
form, or inflection. In our language there are two number- 
forms only ; one for single objects, termed therefore the «iw- 
gular, and one for any number of objects more than one, 
termed the plural, from the Latin plureis=many, 

BiEMABK. In some lansraagres, ad the Greek, there aie three number- 
forms ; onp for a single object, one for two objects^ and one for any number 
of objects more than two. 

llO« Number, in its logical significance, has reference 
.to the actual numeric al quantity of objects under considersr 
tion. Hence, logically, the number of numbers is infinite. 

111. With respect to grammatical regimen, when the 
farm and the fact are at variance, the number, in point of 
fact controls the construction. 

113. Substantive Terms are considered Singular, and 
require a singular constraction. 
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1. When ihfij have the lingular namber-fonn (18). The 
hoy is, 

2. When they are plund in form, but singular in sense. 
The news is. The " I'leasures of Memory " was published 
many years ago. 

3. When they refer to several objects indeed; but these are 
thought of simply as one collective whole. The court toas in 
session. 

4. When composed of several nouns or pronouns, but 
these are considered separately. They are so considered. 

(1.) When each noun or pronoun is modified by eacka 
every, or no. Each woman iind each child is, 

(2.) When the nouns and pronouns ar« connected by 
neither — nor, either — or, as well as, and ~ also, and -^ 
lijkewise. In these cases the first noun or pronoun is consid- 
ered separately from the rest, and determines the construction 
in regard to number. — Neither he nor they is ; ei:her lie or 
they is ; lie, as well as they, is ; he and they also is ; he and 
they likewise is. But, Neither they nor he are, &c. 

6. VVhen composed of several nouns or pronouns, but all 
indicate simply one person, thought or thing. — The saint^ 
the father and the husband prays ; all work and no play 
makes ; why is dust and ashes proud ? 

6. When reference is made to one thing only, though it 
belongs to many individuals in common. They ate their din" 
ner, (one dinner). We were deprived of our liberty, (one 
liberty;. But, Let it sink deep into all our hearts, {many 
hearts) 

113* The Substantive Term must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from its modifiers in determining the construction as re- 
gards number. The mechanism of watches is ; the wheels of 
a single watch are. 

So also when connected with other nouns or pronouns by 
with or together with. The captain with ten of the crew u;a» 
lost. 

1 14. Substantive Terms are considered Plural and re- 
quire a plural construction, 

1. When they have the plural number-form.— The hoys are. 

2. When they are singular in term but plural in sense. — 
The council (that is, its members,) voere divided in opinion ; 
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forty sail were ; a large number were. If, however, snch a 
noun is thouji^ht of as one whole, though composed of a num- 
ber of parts, it is considered singular. — The army was ; the 
Senate wa^ composed of one hundred men. 

3. vVhen they are composed of several nouns or pronouns 
taken together, that is, connected by and. — John and James 
are. 

1 1^. A Substantive Term composed of a name or title, is 
made plurality eitheriho title or the name taking the plural 
form, but Soth must not be used. — *' Misses Brown,'' or "Miss 
Browns " 

When the title is Mrs , or is preceded by a numeral, the 
name takes the plural form. " The two Miss SgoUs.'' " The 
Mrs. SampsonsV 

When, however, different names are introduced, the title 
must take the plural form. '* Drs. Jones and Smith." 
" Misses Mary and Julia Greene." 

II6« A Compf>und Substantive term, preceded by the 
article the, is made plural either by repeating the article, or af- 
fixing the plural form to the second term of the compound, 
but both must not be u^ei. — The Old and the New Testament, 
or The Old and New Testaments ; but not, The Old and the 
New Testaments. 

Exercise 15. 

Correct what is faulty in the formation of Number-Formes. 

A number of fishes ; a quantity of fishes ; the book has two 
indices ; five pence ; one pound and six pennies ; four 
brothers-in-laws ; two spoons-ful ; ten wagon-loads; his aides- 
de camp ; the Misses Brown ; Drs. Brown and Edwards ; the 
two Drs. Bolton ; the Messrs Marten; the two Mr. Bar- 
lows ; John and James Morton, Esquires ; the Miss Thomp- 
sons : three 6*s ; two + 's ; these phenomenons ; several mi- 
nu-tia ; sixteen foot of wood ; seven mile long; ten Mussul- 
men ; nine9's; ten feheafs ; the thiefs ; his brother-in laws ; 
the court-martials ; the two Misses Chesters ; the Old and 
the New Testaments ; the Old and the New World ; the 
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ninth and the tenth pages ; were we in their places ; for ou^ 
Bakes ; liars shall have their parts ; we pay our taxes. 
Write out in loords, ^, f §, |, ^\. 



2. PBRSON-FORMS* 

117. Person, as a grammatical distinction, is confined to 
the personal pronoun. There are three person forms, viz : i, 
thou, and he {or she). Person concerns simply the construc- 
tion of pronouns with their antecedents, and verbs with their 
nominatives, 

118. The pronoun must be carefully distin guished from 
its modifiers in determining the grammatical construction in 
regard to person; as, "/your friend am." '* Thou the 
traitor art J' " TFe'the people are.^^ " Told me who am,'' 

119. Compound Substantive Terms when composed of 
nouns or pronouns of different person-forms, are considered 
of the first person, when the first is represented ; and of the 
second when the second is represented and the first is not. 
You and he and / are learning our lessons. You and James 
are learning your lessons. 

3. 6ENDER-F0RHS. 

120. Gender is properly a chai-acteristic of animate 
beings, that is, a distinction of sex. As all animate beings 
are either males or females, there can be of necessity only 
two genders, viz : the masculine and the feminine. 

131. Grammatically considered, gender is a mere ybrm 
or inflection used to indicate natural or sexual gender ; as ; 
lion, lioness, tiger, tigress. As there are but two genders, 
so there are needed but two gender^/brms, a masculine and a 
feminine. The third personal pronoun, however, since it is 
used to indicate all objects, whether animate or inanimate, 
has three gender-forms, a masculin£-foTm "he'' to indicate 
males, a/emmme-form ** she" to indicate females, and a 
neuter-form " it " to indicate objects which have no gender. 
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As regards grammatical coDStmction, gender concerns only the proper 
vse of the third personal prwwuni the masculine, feminine, or neater 
form being used according as its antecedent represents a male, a female, 
or an inanimate being. 

133. With respect to the proper use of the pronoun as 
regards gender, it should be noted, 

1. That inanimate objects, by the figure of Personification, 
may be considered as males or females ; as, " The sun was 
shorn of his beams." ' Night, sable goddess, from her ebon 
throne.'' 

2. When the antecedent is a term which indicates animate 
beings, but does not indicate the gender, the masculine form 
of the pronoun is usually preferred ; as, " The cMId should 
honor his father." " The ass knoweth his owner." 

3. When the antecedent is a term which denotes a num- 
ber of persons (all of whom are males, or all icmales) as 
one collective whole, the neuter form of the pronoun is used ; 
as, " The army forced its wslj.^' *' The ladies' sewing 
circle discontinued its sessions." 

4. The noun should be considered apart from its modifiers 
in determining the gender form of the following pronoun ; 
as, "One man of the company lost his life." " The mother 
of the boys earned her owu livelihood." 

6. Phrases and clauses being merely expressions of thought, 
and not the names of animate beings, must be followed by 
the neuter form of the pronoun ; as, " That light is material 
is a mere theory ; it has never been proved." 

6. The neuter-form is often used with reference to STnall 
animals, or animals not well known, or very small children. 
The mouse could not find its hole. The babe cries for its 
mother. 

Exercise 16. 

Correct what is faulty in the following in the matter of Oen- 
der forms and Numberforms. 

Mrs. B., the administrator. She, the marquis. The Miss- 
es Brown, editors. She is net a prophet. Carlos, the in- 
fanta. William, the landgravine. Hannah, the Jew. He, 
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the actor. She is a giant. The Misses Arnolds, tragedians. 
Augusta, Czar of Russia. The tiger broke its cage. The 
mouse found her hole. The old and the new worlds. The 
northern and southern oceans. Drs. Brown and Ives. The 
two Misses Taylor. The Dr. Johnsons. Misses Sai*ah and 
Jane Smith. The Miss Mary and Julia Thompsons. Fivo. 
foot. Lost his memorandas. Those phenomenaa, 

4 CASB-FORHS . 

133. Case-forms mark the relafions which one object, act, 
event, idea or thought, holds to another. Case, logically con- 
sidered, is the relation itself thxis indicated. 

134. There are three case-forms — the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective. There are only five words, 
however, in the language, which have the three^ viz: /, thou, 
he, she, and who. AH other substantive words have the nom- 
inative and the objective case^/brms precisely alike. 

133. Phrases and clauses and many other expressions 
which are used as substantives, and consequently often sus- 
tain case relations, are incapable of any case/onn. 

136* In determining the case construction of nouns and 
pronouns with other terms, the former should be carefully 
distinguished from their modifiers. — John's/mncZ was. (Nom. 
case.) /only of them, am. (Nom. case.) Told 9, friend of 
mine. (Obj. case.) /, who came, am. He, who came, is. — 
Thou, who earnest, art. 

137* The Possessive Case-form consists of the apostrophe 
and letter s. — ( *8. ) It should be affixed, 

1. To every noun not ending in s. John's, man^s, men^s. 

2. To the last word of compound names Daniel Web- 
ster's oration. 

3. To the last word of complex names. The Duke of 
Wellington's address. The Emperor Napoleon's grave. 

4. To the last word of the names of business firms. Smith 
& Brown's store. 

5. To each of several names when objectj are not possess- 
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ed in common. Jane'8 and Lucy's book, (two books.) — 
Jane and Lucy's book, (one book.) 

188. When the modifiers are numerous or long, the 
preposition of should be used instead of the sign 's. — The 
residence qf Gen. Taylor, President of the United. States. 

139* Plural* nouns ending in s take only the apostrophe ; 
80 also, the words conscience and goodness, — Mechan- 
ics' Bank. Boys' clothing. Goodness' sake. 

130. IVhen the fall possessive signs wonld be very harsh 
and disagreeable to the ear, the apostrophe alone is used. — 
Davies' Mathematics. ( not. Davies's.) Some of our best 
writers, however, use the fuU form even in such cases. 

Exercise 17. 

Correct what is fauUy in the use of the Possessive Case- 
form. 

The physician and surgeon's advice. Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Latin Grammar. Worcester's and Webster's Diction- 
ary. Jacob and Esau's father. CsBsar and Napoleon's vic- 
tories. Ladies's shoes. At Smith, the book-seller's. The 
Bishop of London's residence. His fathers and mothers 
name. For Herodias sake, his brother Philip's wife. BQs 
own, his parents and his guardians wishes. Edward the Sec- 
ond of England's queen. Caesar, the greatest geaeral of an- 
tiquity's bravery. Thompson & Company's office. At Ma- 
son the draper and tailor's. Cain and Abel's occupation. — 
Neither James nor John's conduct. Neither the boy's nor 
the girl's distress. 

6. MOOD-FORMS. 

131« All things whatsoever, about which we may write 
or speak, are of necessity either facts or conceptions ; that is^ 
things existing or that have existed in the world, or things 
merely conceived of in the mind. Hence we thinhoi the^ 
things either as Beal Even ts, or as Unreal and mere concee 
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tiona of the mind. Thus we have logically , or in sense, two 
leading moods ; the Pact-mood and the Thought-mood. 

135. Again, things Unreal may be conceived of as De- 
sired, Possible, Probable, Necessary, Obligatory, Permitted, 
within our Power, in conformity with our Will, &c., &c. — 
Thus the moods of our thought may be very numerous, and 
hence the whole number of logical moods is very great. 

133. Now grammatical mood is a form used -to indicate 
these moods or ways of thinking of acts or events. These 
mood-forms are necessarily very^imited, and we are conse- 
quently often 6onipelled to use adverbs to indicate just the . 
particular mood of our thought. 

134L* As we have seen, (25) we have at least ntne- 
TEEN^ different mood forms, classified however, under six 
heads : — the Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, Imperative, 
Infinitive and Participial. 

133* The Indicative Form expresses mainly, 

1. A Fact, — The soul is immortal. 

2. What is certain to become a Fact, — The soul wiU live 
after death ; when he comes (as he certainly will) he will tell 
us. 

3. A Condition assumed as a Fact — If the soul is (not he) 
immortal, it should be cared for ; if my friend has (not have) 
come, he will tell us ; if these two liquids are (not be) poured 
together a solid is formed. 

136. The Subjunctivb-Form expresses mainly, 

1. A Wish. — that he were {not was) present ! If pnly 
he were (not was) here. 

2. A Supposition, Condition, or Concession, not assumed 
as a JPac^, usually with the connectives if, though, provided, 

' except, unless, on condition that, and referring to the future — 
If it rain (not rains) to-morrow : though he slay (not slays) 
me ; provided he come (not comes) next week : unless he ar* 
rive (not arrives) soon: on condition that he fwrrdsh (not 
fwrnishes) the money : if the air he (i. e,, Bhicndd he, not is) re- 
moved Uio water will boil. 

6* 
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3. A Supposition, OondiHon or Concession, the direct op^ 
posite of the Fact, — If my friend were (not was ) here; (but 
he is not ) Though he were (not was) as young as I. 

4. Purpose — Make it firm that it fall not. 

137. The Potkntial-Form expresses for the most part, 

1. Permission.' — You may go ; could go; could have gone. 

2. Power or Possibility. — You can go ; could go ; coidd 
have gone. 

3. Obligation or Duty. — You should go ; ought to go ; must 
go ; are to go ; were to go. ^ 

4. Necessity. — You must go ; must needs go ; had to go ; 
I have to work. 

5. Contingency, Uncertainty. — It may rain ; might rain. 

6. Desire, Wish — If he would do it we should be grate- 
ful. . ^ 

Y. Determination, Will. — He would £0 in spite of all op- 
position ; I shall go ; he will not get hisiesson. 

8. Purpose. — Went that he rnight see. 

9. Command, Exhortation. — Thou shall not steal ; begged 
that they would come. 

10. Intention, — I was about to write ; was going to write* 

138. The auxiliary is sometimes omitted ; as, They shall 
bear thee up lest thou (shouldst) da^h thy foot against a 
stone. 

139. The Indicative-form is sometimes used for the Po- 
tential-form, when force or emphasis is desired ; as, If 
Pompey had fallen by the chance of war, he had died still glo- 
rious though unfortunate (=he would have died, &c.) I 
had fainted unless I had believed (=1 should have fainted, 
&c.) 

140. The Subjujictive-form is sometimes used for the Po- 
tential-form ; as. It were wise for the king if the blood now 
shed had been thought a sufficient expiation for the offence. 
Goldsmith. (=would have been wise, &c.) 

14:1, Before the words rather and better, the Potential- 
form should be used instead of had and have ; as, I would 
j-ather go than stay ( not, I had rather go ). He loould 
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(or might) better remain where he is (not, he had better 
remain). We cannot say, ''hat} go," "had remain,'' &c. 
I4:S« The Infinitive and the Participial mood forms are 
used to express both facts and conceptions. Their use as 
predicatives involves no grammatical difficulties. 



It should be noted that in the sentence " He was to arrive at ten 
o'clock," was to arrive should be considered one verb in the Potential mood 
form. So ** might have had to work;*^ *'ought to have worked ;" "mw«i 
needs work^" are to be considered as single verbs in the Potential mood 
form> 

, Exercise 18* . 

O-ive the mx)od'form and point out its exact logical force; i, e.* 
Royf-the act or event is thought of (133). Give also the 
Tenseform, 

He may go ; was going; (if he) were going; were he to 
go ; must needs go ; can go ; could have gone ; am to go ; 
has to go ; ought to go ; was to go ; (he) shall go ; 
(he) will: go ; (you) shall go ; (you) will go ; had to go ; 
would go; (if he) go; go (thou); goes; has gone ; am 
about to go ; ought to have gone ; was to have gone ; am 
able to go ; am willing to go ; (if) he has gone. 

Rains ; (If it) rains ; (if it) rain ; may rain ; might have 
rained ; will rain ; will have rained ; is going to rain ; were 
(it) to rain. 

Works ; is he to work ? has he to work ? can ho work ? 
is he about to work? (if he) were to work; (if he) were 
working; (if he) was working; was working; must 
work ; must needs work ; is ' to work ; ought to work ; 
might have worked ; could have worked. 

6. TENSE-FORMS. 

143. Tense means time. Tense, logically considered, de* 
notes the time of an act or event. Mafiifestly, the time of 
every act or event must be in the present, the past, or the f na- 
ture', hence, in sense, we have three leading or primary 
tenses, vie : — The Present Tense, the Fast Tense, and the F»^ 
ture Tense. 
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144. There are, however, other elements of T'tme connect- 
ed with every act. An act may be once done, or it may be 
habitual, oft repeated ; it may be instantaneous, or long con- 
tinued ; it may be solitary, or it may have certain temporal re- 
lations to other acts, as having been done before or after 
them. Hence the number of subordinate, logical tenses is 
very great. 

14^. Grammatical Tense is 9k form used to indicate time. 
We have, in our language, at least twenty-eight different 
tense-forms, (64) classified, however, under six different 
heads, viz : — Preserit, Fast, Future ; Present Perfect, Past 
Perfect, Future Perfect. 

146. The Indicative .Mood has six tense classifications, 
the Potential has /our, the Subjunctive has two, the Infinitive 
two, the Participial two, and the Imperative one, 

147. The Present Tense-porm indicates, 

1. What takes place in present time, — He writes or is 

writing. 

2. What takes place, or is true, in all time, — The world 

revolves ; he said that the stars are (not were) suns. 

3. What is customary in the present, — He deals in cotton 

goods. 

4. It is sometimes used for the Past Tense-form, to give 

animation to discourse. — They storm the citadel. 
It is also used in place of the Future tense-form. 
When he comes ; as soon as he' comes ; until he 
goes, (=zshall come, shall go.) 

148. The Present Perfect Tense-form indicates, 

1. An act or event Commenced in Past, but Completed in 

Present time. — I have (just this minute ) written a 
letter. 

2. An act Complete in Past time, but the Consequences 

of which, in some form, continue to the present.--^ 
Can you solve that problem ? I have solved it, (and 
80 I think I can now,) Shakespeare has excelled ftQ 
other dramatists, ( i. e., from his time down to the 
present.) 
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3. It is often used for the Future Perfect Tense-form. — 
When he has done, I will begin, (=shall l\ave done.) 

149. The Past Tense-form expresses, 

1. What took ploKie anywhere in the Past. — I wrote yes* 

terday ; Moses wrote centuries ago. 

2. What was customary in the Past.— When the king toent 

to ride, he took his courtiers wth him. 

150. The Past Perfect Tense-form expresses, 

1 . An event completed in the Past before another epoch or 
event stated or implied, — I had vrritten (before he 
came). I had finished (before twelve o'clock). 

Iffl. The Future Tense-form expresses, 

1 . What vnU occur at any time in the future. — I shall 

write : the world will he destroyed. 

2. What will occur in the near future. — I am going to 

write : I am about to write. 

3. What will be habitual in future. — The lion and the 

lamb shall (or will) lie down together. 

4^ It should be Boted that shall is the proper tense-form to express 
^m.j>\e futurity with the Jirst persoiif and will with the second and the 
third persona. It should also be noted that the forms ^'am going to write^ " 
**am about to write" are to be oonsidered each as one verb-form only in the 
fatnre tense . 

1^3. The Future Perfect Tense-form expresses, 

1 . What will be Completed in Future H^e before another 

epoch or event stated or implied. -^1 shall have written. 

IS3. It should be noted that under each of these tense 
classifications we have tenseforms to indicate an act or 
event as, 

1.. Absolute. — He writes, wrote, &c. 

2. Progressive. — He is writing, was vyriHng &o* 
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3. Repeated. — lie keeps writing , kept writing, &e. 

4. Habitual. — lie is wont, used or OGCUStomed to write, 

wcis wonty &c., to write. 



In the sentence " He was accustomed to write,'* "was accustomed to 
write" should be considered merely one verb in the Past tense-form, and 
in the customary style. So ^'keeps writing,** Present tense, Iterative form. 

EXEBGISB 19. 

Correct such forms as arefauUy, Oi'O^ the mood and the 
tense form of each verb, also its specific, logical force in mood 
and tense. 

Has driven; may drive; has he drave ? was he to drive ? 
had to drive ; could have driven. 

Had come; was to have c«me; shall have come; having 
come; could come; is to come; come; coming; (if he) were to 
come; (if he) were coming. 

Shall begin; to begin; to have began; had to begin; has be- 
gan; may have been beginning; begun, will have begun; shall 
have begun; (if he) begin; (if he) were beginning; (he) was 
beginning; is to begin; keeps beginning; used to begin; is to 
keep beginning; was accustomed to begin. 

Rises; has rose; may rise; will have arisen; did rise; is ris- 
ing; could have rose; will have arisen; is to rise; had (he) to 
rise ? (if he) rise; (if he) were rising; were (he) rising; ought 
to rise; keeps rising; is used to rise"; will rise; having rose. 

Swims; has been swimming; has swam; will have swam; ' 
is to swim; had to swim; will have swum; can swim; am able 
to swim: having swam. 

Had tore, will tear; will have tore; is to tear; keeps tear- 
ing; is wont to tear; may tear; (if he) tear; were (it) torn; 
(it) was torn; having tore. 

SPECIAL OFFICES OF WORDS. 

1«S4* The particular /orm which a word must assume in 
discourse depends upon the specific office it performs in the 
sentence. 

Iti^, Now a Substantive term may perform six different 
offices. It may be used as, 
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1. A Subject Teric. 4. An Adjunct Tebv. 

2. A Complement Term. 5. An Appositive Term. 
8. An Object Term. 6. A Fossessiys Term. 

THE SUBJECT-TERM. 

Iff6« The Subject-term expresses that of which something 
is said. It answers the questions who ? whai ? with refer- 
ence to the actor. — He came. Birds sing. They walk. Who 
comes ? What is this ? 

\S7m The Subject-term does not always stand at the he- 
ginning of the sentence. — There comes a man. Patient was 
Sob. 

158. The Subject-term, when not a relative pronoun, is 
never the first word in a question. Thus, Has he come ? 
Was he there ? Will they go ? Goes he to the war ? Do you 
like her ? 

1S9« It should be noted that the Subject-^erm is not the 
same thing as the Subject ol a verb. The latter is the thing 
or thought itself of which aflSrmation is made ; the former the 
word or words designating such thing or thought. Thus, in 
the sentence " The sun shines,'^ the subject is the heavenly 
body ; the subjcct-^erm is the word **sunJ* Again, "To see is 
pleasant.'' Here the subject is the sensation itself of vision ; 
the subject-^erwi is the wofds *Ho see." 

160. The Subject-term may be one vx)rd, or it may be 
several words constituting a phrase or a clause. Thus, Sight 
is pleasant. To see is pleasant. That one should see is pleas- 
ant. 

Exercise 30. 

TeU the SuJtyect-term in the following. If there is more than 
one Subject-term in a sentence, tell them all. Give the case- 
form of each noun and pronoun, a/ad the mood and tense form 
of each verb. 

1. We work. 2. Does he work? 3. Have they come? — • 
4. Who has come ? 6. There were ten men. 6. Despicable is 
a traitor. 7. Who is despicable ? 8. Are they traitors ? 9. — 
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Can lie study ? 10. How grand the view was I 11, Magnifi- 
cent was the scene I 12. Polished were the Greeks. 13. — 
Were there many saved ? 14. How was it done ? 15. To have 
health is a blessing. 16. That he should be guilty is strange. 
1.7. Is to work daily a hard thing ? 18. There was not a man 
there. 19. He came who you said would come. 20. Has 
the man arrived who you thought would come? 21. Was 
she who was with us, present ? 22. Whence came they, 
whom we saw last night ? 

THE PREDICATE-TEEM. 

161. The Predicate-term is that which saya something of 
the Subject. — ^We came ; they learn. The Predicate-term is 
generally placed after the Subject-term ; sometimes, howev- 
er, it precedes it. — There were present he and I. Many 
were our difficulties. 

169. The Predicate-term may consist of a single verb, 
as, "He writes ; or it may consist of a verb and one or 
more aiixiliaries, (48), as, He may have written. He 
must needs write, ^' He ought to write, 

163k When the Predicate-term consists of several words, 
these are usually separated in the case of questions and ex- 
clamations. — Have you seen him ? Will she com^ ? Are they 
going to study French ? Would you Relieve it ? 

I64t The Predicate-term is sometimes omitted. This 
omission occurs especially in the case of comparisons^ and 
the answers to questions. — I am as strong as you {are). He 
learns as rapidly as you (learn). Who learns rapidly ? We 
{learn rapidly). Who came ? They {came). 

Exercise 31. 

Paint out the predicate terms ; note omissions. Give the wjood 
and the tense-form of each verb. 

1. Came he from the city ? 2. Great is the goddess Diana. 
3. Does your friend study Latin ? 4. Offences must needs 
come. 5. How beautiful it is I 6. Was the army conquered? 
t. Ought he to have been censured ? 8. Was he accustomed 
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to work ? 9. He was to be here at nine o'clock. 10. Do you 
have to study daily ? 11. Am I to be blamed ? 12. Has he 
to work every day ? 13 Is he going to leave home ? 14. — 
Were you to go with him ? 15. Could he be right? 16. We 
had to lie at anchor a long time. 17. He was to have been 
at London on Monday. 18. "They kept letting their nets 
down.'' — Dr. March. 

THE COMPLEMENT-TERM. 

163. The Complement-term is used with the copula, (that 
is, the verb to be,) to complete the meaning of the proposition. 
— He is toise : he is a man : they were heroes, 

166. The Complement may be either an Adjective or a 
Substantive* term ; and may consist of one or of several words. 
— He is good : it is Ae : it wa^ they : we are in health, 

167*' The Complement is sometimes placed before the cop- 
ula. — Gh'eat is the power of influence : noble and true were 
they : who am I ? who are you ? who is he ? who art thou ? 

EXERGISB 22. 

Distinguish the Subject, Predicate and Complement terms. 
Give the Gase-form of the nouns and pronouns, and the Mood 
and Tense forms of each verb, 

1. This is he. 2. It is you. 3. Is it he? 4. Have they 
arrived ? 5. Is it he who you said had arrived ? 6. It is they 
who we thought had come. 7, Has he who was so sick, r^ 
covered? 8. Was it you who was .complained of? 9. It 
was I who you say was complained of. 10. He might have 
been the man who said it was I. 11. Do you think I am he 
who the judge said was guilty ? 12. It was not I that was in 
fault. 13. It must have been he who was reported guilty, 
14, Who is the man that was a traitor ? 

THE OBJECT-TERM. 

168. The Obiect-term expresses that which completes th$ 
meaning of the Predicate-term. It answers the questions, 

7 
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''wJiom^* or "what*^ with reference to the action indicated by 
the verb. — Sings songs : bailds houses : studies Latin. 

169. The Object-term generally follows the verb ; some- 
times, however, it precedes it. — Songs they sung ; houses they 
built. 

I70« In questions introduced by a relative, the Object- 
term very often precedes the verb. — Whom did you see? 
What did he do ? 

171. It should be noticed that the Object-term is not the 
same thing as the object of a verb. The latter is a thing or a 
thought ; the former a vx)rd or toords indicating such thing or 
thought, — Saw John, Here the person induxUed is the object, 
while the word **John'' is the Object-term. 

172. The Object term may be one word or several wor^fa 
constituting a phrase or a clause. — Said this : said thai this 
is true : knows who came. 

Exercise 23. 

Tell the Subject, Predicate, Complement and Object-terms in 
the jollowing. Give the Case-form of each noun and pronoun, 
and the Mood and Tenseform of each verb, 

1. We told him. 2. He might have said that. 3. They 
were to have learned Latin. 4. He must study French. 6. I 
am to study German. 6. We ought to have said what was 
true. T. It is she. 8. It is true. 9. Th^t is James 10. We 
are happy. II. Him they slew. 12, Did they destroy the 
city ? 13. Have you seen her ? 14. W^^^^ ^^^ ^® *^ ^°^- 
15. Ought he to have been punished ? 16. He was to com- 
mence Grammar. 17. He need not commence. 18. Was it 
she ? 19. Who was it ? 20. She it was. 

THE APPOSITIVE-TERM. 

173. The Appositive-term expresses the same person, 
thing or thought, indicated by another substantive term, 
which it modifies". — I, John, will do it : we, the undersigned, 
agree : Longfellow, the poet : I, myself. 
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1^4. It may be one word, or it may be several words 
constituting a phrage or a clause. — We. the people : the city, 
Boston : the city of Borne : the fact that he came, 

ExBRdSB 24. 

TeU the Subject, Predicate, Complement, Object and Ap- 
positive terms in the following. Give the Mood and Tense 
forms of each verb, and the Caseform of each noun and pro- 
noun. 

I. William the Conqueror subdued England. 2. This is 
my friendf him whom you saw. 3. They slew James, him 
who was mentioned. 4. I saw Mrs. B., her that was Miss 
0. 5. I saw Dr. West, him who translated Pindar. 6. That 
was Brown, he who was Jones the carpenter. 7. Who was 
he f 8. Was that Smith, the merchant f 9. Has your friend, 
she whom I saw, arrived. 10. I was to visit my cousin, her 
whom you saw. 11. Was she to visit your friend, the teach- 
er. 12. He mentioned the fact that his father had gone 
abroad. 13. Who art thou? 14. I am Brown, the artist. — 
16. Is this James? 16. It is James. IT. Who is James? 
18. He it is who was our friend. 

THE ADJUNCT OR PHRASE TERM. 

I7S* Any term construed with a preposition is an Ad- 
junct or Phrase term. With us ; from them ; to kim^ 

176. It may be one word, or it may be several words 
constituting a phrase or a clause. From among them; I 
speak to whoever urill listen ; all, went well except that we 
lost our money. 

17y, The preposition sometimes follows the noun or pro- 
noun. This thing is known all the world over. 

178. Sometimes the preposition is placed after, and sepa- 
rated from, its substantive ; as Whom did you speak to ? 
Which door did he come in at ? This we are proud of—r- 
This separation always occurs with the words that and as, 
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when used as relative pronouns in adjunct combinations ; as, 
— The thing that 1 spoke of (=of which, &c.) Such 
persons as he lives vn/h (=with whom, &c.) In the above 
examples, " whom to,'' " which door at," " this of,'^ "that 
of," and " as with " are adjuncts. 

170. Sometimes the preposition is omitted. Bring (to) 
me a book. Bought (for) him a present. Showed (to J 
us a picture. 

180. Sometimes the adjunct term itself is omitted. The 
man (whom) I conversed with. Those (whom) I spoke to. 

EXBRCISE 25. 

Distinguish all the substantive terms in the following, includ- 
ing especially the adjunct term* Give the mood and tense form 
of each verb, and the caseform of each noun and pronoun. 
Note carefully any ellipses. 

I. He spoke to me. 2. We talked about him. 3. This 
fact I am sure of. 4. Whom did you speak to ? 5.1 asked 
him whom he gave that letter to. 6. He said that he would 
bring me a book. 7. This was the book which he bought 
for me. 8. He was to lend me his grammar- 9. They ou^ht 
to have made him a present. 10. You need not give them 
presents. 11. I shall see him whom you spoke of. 

REAL AND APPARENT TERMS. 

1. APPARENT SUBJECT-TERM. 

181. (1.) " It is time that he came,'^ Here it is only the 
apparent Subject-Term, the real Subject-Term being the 
clause " that he came ; " for manifestly it is of the fact ex- 
pressed by this clause that aflSrmation is made. 

Note. — "J^'used as a pronoun in the aenBe of person, plaee, circum- 
stance or thingy must be carefully distinguished from the expletive ii, 
which alone is used as apparent Sultject'Term. 3'hus, " /t is true that he 
came." Apparent Suhject-Term, " It is he that came." Keal Subject- 
Term=the person. *' It v. as clear that he found him." Apparent Subject- 
Term, '^It was there that he found him." Real Subject-Term =sthe place. 
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(2.) ** He was said to have comeJ' Here "he^^ is the 
apparent Subject-Term of ''was said,'' and the infinitive 
elause, '* he to have come,'' is the true Subject Term. 

(3.) " JR seems strange for Mm to come." Here it is the 
apparent y and the infinitive clause, "/or him to come " is the 
real Subject-Term. 

(4.) " ffe was seen running." Here ** he" is the appar- 
ent Subject-term of '* was seen," and the participle clause, 
" ?ie running " is the real Subject-term. 

I8Si, It should be noted likewise that in example (2) *'h^' 
is the true Subject-term of the infinitive " to have come -" and 
that in example (3), " him" is the true Subject-term of " to 
come;" and that in example (4), '* he'' is the true Subject- 
term of the participle •* running" 

Exercise 26. 

Point out the true and the apparent Subject-Terms; aUo 
the SviJbject'Term of each infinitive or participle. Give the 
mood and tenae form of each verb, 

1 He was thought to be wise. 2. It was said that he was 
wise. 3. It was he that was wise. 4. It was he who was 
thought to be wise. 5. He it was who was said to be wise. 
6. It seems strange for him to be thought to be wise. 7. Who 
was said to be wise ? 8. Was he said to be wise ? 9. He 
was seen to run. 10. He was seen running. 11. It is he 
that was seen to run. 12 It is he that was seen running. 
13 It is true that he was running. 14. It is true that he 
was thought to be running. 15. Was it he who was seen 
running ? 16. He it was that was supposed to have been 
running. It. Who was it that was said to have run ? 

/ 2. apparent object term. 

183* (I.) " We believe that he came." Here manifestly, 
the clause, '* that he came," is the true Object-term of 
"believe," ■ 

(2.) " We helieye him to have come," Here "ftm" is 

7» 
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the apparent^ and the infinitive clause **him to have come^'^ 
is the true Object-term of " believe,' ' 

(3.) *' We saw him coming. '^ Here '* Mm " is the appar- 
ent, and the participle clause '* him coming,^' is the true 
Object-term ot " believe,' ' 

(4.) '* We prevented this being done.'^ Here " this " is 
the apparent, and the participle clause, ** this being done," is 
the true Objoct-term. 

184. It should be noted that in Example (2), *' him'' is 
the true Subject-term of the infinitive *' ^o fiave come;" in 
Example (3), " him " is the Subject-term of the participle 
" coming ; " and in Example (4), *' this "is the true Subject- 
tei-m of *' being done." 

Exercise 27. 

Point out the true and the apparent Subject and Object Terms ; 
also the Subject term of each infinitive and participle clause : give 
the mood and tense form of each verb, 

1. We saw him walking. 2. We believe him to be hon- 
est. 3. Could they have thought him to be dishonest? 4. 
Who was supposed to be guilty f 5. Whom did they think 
to be guilty? 6. Who did they suppose was guilty ? 7. 
Was it he that they considered to be guilty ? 8. Could it 
have been they whom people supposed to be guilty ? 9. It 
is manifest that some were discovered. 10. It is there that 
some were discovered. 1 1 . We saw him stealing. 1 2. He 
was seen stealing. 13. He was seen to steal. 14. For him 
to steal seems impossible. 

3. reaI and apparent adjunct or phrase terms. 

I8ff« (1.) **1 &^Q2^ to whoever listens" Here the appar* 
$nt Adjunct-term is *^ whoever," while the true Adjunct-term 
is the clause, " whoever listens" 

(2.) " It seems strange for him to steed," Here " kim " is 
the apparent, and " him to steal " is the true Adjunct-term. 
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(3.) " I am sure of that being the truth." Here " that " is 
the apparent, and " that being the truth " is the true Adjunct- 
term. 

Exercise 28. 

Point ovJt the Jrue and th/R Apparent Subfeet, Object and Ad- 
junct Terms ; also the Subject Term of each infinitive and par" 
ticiple. Give the mood and tense-form of each verb. 

\. 
1. That depends on who teaches. 2. Who do you think 
will teach ? 3. I shall like whoever teaches. 4. We shall 
recite to whoever will listen. 5. For him to teach seems 
unnecessary. 6. We are certain of that being the fact 7. 
He was left in consequence of so much having to be done. 
8. Was it your friend that was left? 9. It was he that was 
said to have been left. 10. Who do you think was left ? 
11. Whom do they think to have been left ? 

4. THE COMPLEMENT TEBM WITH INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

186. Infinitives and participles may take a Complement, 
the same as other forms of the verb. Thus : 

(1.) ** They thought him to be me," Here ** me" is the 
Complement-term of ** to be;" *^ him" is the Subject-term 
of the same. 

(2.) '*He (was thought) to be L" Here, "^e 'Ms the 
Subject-term, and " I" is the Complement term of ** to be" 

(3.) '* We are sure of '* that being him" Here " that" is 
the Subject-term, and ''him" is the Complement-term of 
^' being" 

(4.) " We wish him to be whomsoever he pleases to be." 
Here, ''whomsoever" is the apparent Complement, and the 
entire clause, "whomsoever he pleases to be/' is the real Com- 
plement-term. 

(5.) " Whom do you think me to ^." Here "me" is the 
Subject-term, and " whom " is the Complement-term of " to be,** 

(6.) " Whom do you think me to be thought to be." — 
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Here; " me" is the apparent Subject term of '* to he thought; " 
'* me to he whom " is the trne Subject-term of the same ;«^ 
" whom*' is the Complement of " to he.'* 

NoTB —When relatlye pronouns ar« used as the Complement of Infiu- 
itiyes and Participles, some care is required to see their true constnictioii. 
It is best to transpose the sentence, when it is capable of it. '* Whom do 
you say men take me to be." Transpose : *' You say men take me to be 
whom. The relationship of the difEerent terms is now clear. 

^^ Whom do YOU think him to understand me to he." Transpose i~^ 
" You do think Aim to understand m^ to be whom,** 

Exercise 29. 

Point out aU the substantive terms ; tell ffieir real and ap- 
parent use ; note espedaUy the Gomplement'terms, Oive dhe 
mood and iense-fomi of each verb, and the case-form of ecLeh 
Ttoun, 

1. They thought me to be him. 2 It was he who was 
thought to be the one. 3. It was true that he was taken to 
be another. 4. Whom was he taken to be ? 6. We took him 
to be John. 6. Was h« taken to be John7 7. It was cer- 
tainly John that he was taken to be. 8. Who would have 
jBupposed him to be taken to be Johni 9. I am not sure of 
that being the fact. 10. We are sure of that being the man 
whom we supposed him to be. 11. Whom do you say they 
believe me to be ? 12. Jt is he who they say I am. 13. It 
is true that I am myself. 14. He was reported to be wealthy. 
1.5. Wa8 it he who was thought to be a rich man ? 16. Whom 
do people understand to be considered the richest man ? 17. 
Whom do you think the richest man to be ? 18. They be- 
lieved you to be me. 19. We are sure of the first being you 
and the second being him. 20. Was she supposed to be the 
one ? 21. This being the fact surprised us, 22. For him to 
i)e me is impossible. 23. I am certain of that being the 
-truth. 24. Can that be thought to be the truth ? 

THE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 
187« The only words wliich can be used ungrammatically 
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under the seven following rules, are the pronouns, i, thou, hb, 
SHE and WHO : nouns, for reasons already given, (124), canr 
not be used ungrammatically, under these rules, and hence no 
reference is made to them here. 

Rule I. 

A pronoun used as the real or apparent SuBjECT-term takes 
the Nominative case-form. 

BULE II. 

A pronoun used as the real or apparent OBjEcr-term takes 
the Objective case-form. 

Rule III, 

A pronoun used as the real or apparent AnjUNCT-term 
takes the Objective case-form. 

Rule IV. 

A pronoun used as the- Complemenlrtenn, takes the same 
case-form as its SuBJECT-term. 

Rule V. 

A pronoun used as the ApposiTivE-term, takes the same 
case-form as the word it modifies. 

Rule VL 

A pronoun used as a Consequent, takes the same Number, 
Person and Gender forms as its Antecedent.* (109 — 122.) 

Rule VII. 

A pronoun used as the SuBjECT-term of a Participle, and 
having no grammatical connection, either real or apparent, 
with the Principal verb, takes the Nominative case-form. 

•KoTK, The noun which comes before the pronoun is called the Ante' 
cedent, and the pronoun which foUows and refers to the foregoing noun, 
ia called the Consequent, 
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ExxHGiss 30. 

Fob Rulk I. 

Correct sutJi examples €LS are faulty and explain why. — 
Oive the mood and tense forms of each verb, (tnd teU whether it 
is regular or irregular, active or passive. Tell the grammat- 
ical use of eadi noun and each pronoun. 

1. Were yoa and her present ? 2. He is as strong as I. 
3. I am taUer than him, but not so tall as her. 4. Who did 
he say was present t 5. Who do you think is as good as 
her. 6. She is a greater loser than me. 7. I speak to 
whomsoever I please. 3. Who do yon think is as good as 
her. 9. Ton are a greater loser than I. 10. I think such a 
person as her contemptible. 11. He pays well whomsoever 
he hires. 

EXKBCISB 31. 

For Rule 11. {and the previous Rule.) 
Do the same work as in Exercise 30. 

1. Who did you meet ? 2» I met him who you saw. 3. 
Who do you think 1 am f 4. Who came ? Me ( 164 ). 5. 
He who is idle reprove. 6. Who did he reprove? Him 
whom he thought was guilty. 7. Who did you see ? Him 
whom 1 supposed was my friend. 8. Who was guilty ? He 
who was thought to be guUty. 9. Who did you hear sing- 
ing f He who was singing. 10. Was he singing who you 
thought was singing ? 

EXERCISK 32. 

For Rule IIL {and the previous Bules.) 

SSr* Do the same work as in Exercise 30. 

1. Who is he speaking to ? 2. Whom did you speak to f \ 
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3. Between yon And I lie is wrong. 4. Whom were you in- 
troduced to? 6. Who did you see last night? 6 Who 
came ? Her. T. All came except they who could not come. 
8. I came as many miles as her. 9. Ask him whom he gave 
that letter to. 10. He spoke of some one I do not know 
who. 11. He told who he placed most confidence in. 12. I 
do not remember who they were for. 13. All save her 
seemed happy. 14. He told whom you complained of. 

Exercise 33. 

For Rule IV. {and the previoua Bules.) 

S^ Do the same work as in Exercise 30. 

1. It is me. 2. We thought it was she. 3. Do you think 
it was him ? 4. Who do you think it was ? 5. I am sore 
that it was she. 6. He asked who we thought it was.* 7. 
We said it must have been him. 8. They did not know who 
it was. 9. Who did they see ? Him who we saw. 10. Who 
was the book purchased for? 11. Between you and me he 
is right. 12. Was it her that (=who) was right ? No, me. 
13. Who did he send for ? Her. 14. Was it her who was 
sent for ? No, me. 16. Who did you speak to ? Him. 16. 
Who was spoken to ? Him. IT. You succeed better than 

1. 18- Who is the older, you or her ? Her. 19. Who is 
the heavier, thou or he ? He. 20. Was it me that (=^who) 
you saw ? No, her. 21. Might it not have been she who 
was present ? 

Ex&BcisE 34. 

iFoR Rule V. (and ^evioua Utttes.) 

(^ Do ihescme voork asm Exermse 30. 

1. I met James, him whom you said -was to be present. 

2. We visited Mr. A., he who was injured. 3. Will you 
thus requite me, I who have toiled for you ? 4. My cousin, 
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she whom you saw, I esteem highly. 6. My friend, she who 
came yesterday, is esteemed highly. 6. Have you heard of 
Mrs. A., she that formerly was Miss B. t. Was it Mr. B. 
that you spoke to, he who met us in the street ? Yes, him. 

8. Was Mr. B. spoken of, him whom you used to visit (61). 

9. It could not have been he, it must have been Mr. A., him 
whom you saw. 

Exercise 35. 

For Rule VL (and previous Rules.) 

(Note 112—114, and 118, 119.). 

t^ Do the same vx>rh as in Exercise 30. 

1. Each of us had more than he wanted. 2. Both cold 
and Jieat have their extremes. 3. Neither cold nor heat has 
its extremes here. 4. You and your friend should do his 
duty. 5. Every plant and every flower shows their divine 
authorship. 6. No pupil will neglect their duty. 7. Each 
day and each hour brings its changes. 8. The assembly 
held its meetings daily. 9. Neither John nor James has lost 
his position. 10. Which of the men finished their work. 11. 
The sister as well as the brother should perform his share of 
household duties. 12. Every soldier and every officer re- 
mains at his station. 13. Poverty and wealth have each 
their temptations. 14. The first object of the multitude was 
to organize themselves into a body. 15. The society will 
hold their meetings in the vestry. 16 Who did you send ? 
17. It was me that spoke. 18. Could you injure such a per- 
son as he ? 19. Between you and me there is semething 
wrong. 20. I called on Mrs. A., her who you spoke of yes- 
terday. 21. I am not sure that it is he. 22. It was he 
whom I spoke to. 23. Was it he that you spoke to f 

REAL AND APPARENT TERMS WTTH INFINITIVES. 

Infinitives have no control over the case-form of their Sub- 
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ject-terms. These, according to Rules I and II, take the 
Nominative or the Objective case-forras, according as they 
are the apparent Subject or Object-terms of the Principal 
Verb, — that is the leading verb in the proposition He (was 
thought) to be wise. (We thought) him to be wise. She 
(was heard) to sing. . (We heard) her to sing. Who (was 
thought) to be guilty. Whom (do you think) to be guilty. 

After the preposition for, the Subject-term of an Infinitive 
takes the Objective case-form, as being the apparent Ad- 
junct-term with the preposition, under Rule III. For him 
to do so (seems strange.) 

The Complement of an Infinitive follows the regular rule, 
(Rule IV); for the constru' tion of Complement-terms. (Be- 
lieved) him to be me, (not I.) He (was believed) to be I, 
(not me.) 

Exercise 36. 

For Rules I, II and IV. 

Correct such Examples as are fauUy, and explain why. — 
Point out carefully the real and apparent SuJbject and Object 
Te'Hfns. Give the mood and tense-form of each verb. 

1. Me, do they think to be in fault ? 2. Whom do they 
report to be in fautt ? 3. Who think you is the guilty one ? 
4. Was he said to be the guilty one ? 5. Whom I know 
would be very apt to justify me. 6. Was he thought to be 
mef 8. He asked who I thought was seen. 9. It was he, 
that asked, who I,thought to have been seen. 10. Let James 
and he commence their studies. 11. Who think you has 
come? Me. 12. Who think you to have come ? Me. 13. 
Who said he did you see ? Them. 14. Who was said to 
have been seen ? Them. 15. Did you think it to heme? 
16. We thought it was him. 17. Was it he that you sup- 
posed to be me ? 18. We believe it to be he, though it was 
said to be thou. 19. It is true that she was thought to be 

me. 20. It was there that you saw my friend. 21. It is 
8 
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true that you saw my friend. 22. Let not him boast that 
puts on his armour, -but he that takes it oiF. 23. Whom do 
men say that I am ? 24. Whom do you think me to be ? 
25. Who is it that you take me to be ? 26. Was it he whom 
you took me to be ? 21. Is it true that I was thought to be 
thee? 



REAL AND APPARENT TERMS WITH PARTICIPLES. 

y 

188. Participles have no control over the case-fonn of 
their Subject-Terms. These, as in the case of the Subject- 
Terms of Infinitives, take the Nominative or the Objective 
case-to rm, according as they are the apparent Subject or 
Object-terms of the principal verb. (Saw) him playing He 
(was seen) playing. 

189. After Prepositions and words of Hindering and Pre- 
venting^ the Subject-Term takes the Possessive case-form. 
(We saw) him coming; but, (we prevented) his coming. I 
am sure of his coming. 

190. This use of the Possessive case-form is anomalous, 
the Objective case-form being demanded in each case by 
Rules II and III. But the Objective case-form here would 
frequently occasion ambiguity in the sense, and hence a gram- 
matical anomaly is preferred to obscurity of meaning. Thus, 
*' I am sure of him being the man," is manifestly susceptible 
of two meanings ; the participle being equally referable to 
the Subject-term of the principle verb, and the Subject-term 
of the Participle. 

191* When however there is no ambiguity in the sense, as 
is usually the fact with all substantive terms except Pronouns 
and the Names of Persons, the Objective case-form should be 
used, according to the regular rules, (Rules II and III.) This 
is the regular practice of the best English and American 
writers ; indeed many of them use the Objective form even 
in the case of Proper Names and Pronouns. *' A sense of 
justice being needful." — Dr, Chalmers. ** So far from a 
high moral principle originating." — Dr. Chalmers. "The 
wonderful anomaly of two planets revolving in such close 
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proxirrJty." — Prof, Mitchell " It was one of the signs of 
Jesus being the Messiah.'' — Dr. Alexander, "Because of it 
being true.'' — Dickens. 

192. When the Subject of a participle has no grammati- 
cjX connection whatever, either real or apparent, with the 
principle verb, it takes the Nominative case-form, by Rule I. 
He departing, we went away. They arriving, we departed. 

J93. When, however, the participle clause as a whole is 
lifted as the Subject-term of a proposition, the Subject-term 
of the participle, if a proper noun or a pronoun, takes the 
Possessive csiae form to save ambiguity. Thus: — -ffis being a 
foreigner prevented his election. If the Nominative case-f rm 
were used, the pronoun might be regarded as the Subject- 
term of the principal verb, which the author does not in- 
tend. Thus : — He, being a foreigner, prevented his (i. e. 
somebody's) election ; which means quite another thing. 

194. When the Subject-term is not a Proper noun or a 
Pronoun, as in such case there would be no ambiguity in the 
sense, the best authors use the Nominative case according to 
rule, (Rule I), as in the cases above. 

19^. The Complement of a participle takes the same 
case form as its Subject-term, according to Rule IV. — 
When the Subject-term is a possessive form, the Complement 
takes the case-form which tfie Subject-term: would have had 
properly, but for the anomalous use of the Possessive, for the 
reason above given. Thus ; — That being he is manifest. I 
am sure of that being him. His (=he) being 1 is impossible. 
I am sure of his (=him) being me. His {=he) being con- 
sidered / is probable. 

Exercise 3*7 
For Rules I, II and IV. 

Correct such Examples as are faulty, and explain why. 
Point out carefully the real and apparent Subject and Object 
Terms. Give the mood and Tenseforms of each verb, and the 
case of each noun. 

1. I am certain of James not being me. 2. His being 
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thee is impossible. 3. This resulted from his frequently be- 
ing considered I 4. His being a rich man did not make him 
a happy man. 6 She that is idle reprove. 6. Let none come 
but thee and me. T. You can find no better man than he. — 
8. There was no one there except her. 9. Who should I 
meet but him, 10. Who did this ? Not she ; it was I. 11. 
Who did you send for? Me. 12. 1 must tell who I niean. 
13. He supported those whom he thought were of his par^, 
whom he thought to be true to himself. 14. He attacked 
the enemy, whom he saw cros ing the river,, whom he knew 
would soon be in full force. 1 5. They refusing, I withdrew. 
16 They were all thought to be traitors, us excepted. IT. 
I mean Webster, him who wrote the dictionary. 18. Let us 
go at once, he and I. 19. I would say so, were it he or any 
other person whomsoever. 20. She is the person who I 
understand it to have been. 21. He does not prove to be 
the man who he was recommended to be. 22. Its being me 
should make no difference in the matter. 23. Is there a 
doubt of its being mo? 24. No matter where the van- 
quished be, nor who. 25." He is a man whom I am far from 
regarding happy. 26. I can not, let him be whom he may. 
27. 'Twas thee I sought. 28. I know it to be they. 29. 
Do you not know it is they ? 

Exercise 38. 

* 

For Rule VII. (and previous Rules.) 

Correct such Examples as are faulty^ and explain why. 
Point out carefully the real and apparent Subject and Object 
Terms. Give the Moud and Tense form of each verb, and 
the case of each noun, 

1. The enemy retreating, we advanced. 2. The enemy ('s) 
retreating encouraged our troops 3. We saw the enemy 
retreating. 4. The enemy was seen retreating. 5. We 
were not sure of the enemy ('s) retreating. 6. The General 
could not prevent the enemy('s) retreating. T. For the 
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enemy to retreat was better than for him to advance. 8. We 
saw him retreat, 9. He was seen to retreat. 10. His 
(=hej not being me is not strange. 11. We are certain of 
his (=him) not being me. 12. They denied his (=him) 
being me. 13. He being me, or rather, he proving to be 
me, we were surprised. 14. It was us, who are here, that 
was surprised at his (==him) being me. 15. " We found no 
being endowed with any faculties, without there being also 
provided a proper field for their exercise." — Dr, Smith, 16. 
" I cannot answer all the objections against the system of 
the world being what it is.'' — Tbid. 17. You cannot take a 
step in life without conscience intervening." — Ibid. 18. The 
connection is inexplicable only on the principle of these 
men being having been the internunciators of the Divine 
will." — Dr, Stoughton, 19. '* Th^re is plain evidence ©f 
new powers being conferred upon the first belie vers.^—Pro/'. 
Leathes. 20. ** This is on the supposition of everything being 
under the disposal of unbelief." — Dr, Mcllvaiiie. 

THE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OP VERBS. 

Rule VIII. 

The verb takes the same Number and Person forms as the 
Subject' Term. 

Rule IX. 
* 

A verb used to express a Fact, what is assumed as a FacV 
or Indefinite Frequency ^ takes the Indicative mood-form. 

Rule X. 

A verb used to express a wi^h ; a supposition referring to 
the future ; or a supposition which is the opposite of the fact, 
takes the Subjunctive mood-form. 

m 

Rule XL 

A verb used to express a universal truth, takes the Pres- 
ent Tense-form. 

8* 
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Rule XII. 

A verb used to express 2^ future action, takes the tense-form 
shaft in the first person, and the form will in the second and 
the third person. 

Exercise 39. 
For Rule VIII. {and the previous Buks,) 

Mistakes here can occur only in the use of the forms, am. is, are* was, 
toere, of the verh to be, and the Third Person Present Indicative of all 
other verbs. Consult 109—116. 

Correct suck examples as are faulty and explain why Give 
the Mood and Tense forms of each verb, and the Number and 
Person form of each noun and pronoun. Also, the Suhjfct, 
Complement, Object, Adjunct^ and Apposittve terms in each 
sentence. 

1. He dare not say it to me. 2. Not more than one man 
was hurt. 3. S«*x is too many to ride at once. 4. From this 
Indian girl has sprung some of our best families. 6. There 
were more than one of us. 6. No memoranda was kept. T. 
Every one of them has testified. 8. Every twenty-four hours 
makes a day. 9. Was you certain of its being he ? 10. The 
committee has accepted their appointment. 11. The com- 
mittee was composed of young men. 12. The public is re- 
quested to attend. 13. The church has no power to adopt 
the measure. 14. The story with many additions were 
believed. 15. The number of applications increase. 16. The 
general with all his soldiers were taken. 17. None of his 
losses were severe. 18. There is six pennies to pay you for 
your trouble. 19. Why did you say you was running ? 20, 
*' Spare Hours '^ was written by Dr. John Brown 

Exercise 40. 

Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. This is one of the best books that have recently been 
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published. 2. A large band of robbers were captured. 3. 
None of my friends was present. 4. Every house, tree and 
shrub was destroyed. 5. Skill, not numbers, often conquers. 
6. He as well as the others was in fault. T. Company after 
company was mowed down by the enemy. 8. Not a man, 
woman or child was seen to move. 9. Neither moon nor 
stars were visible. 10. Not the moon, but the stars are con- 
sidered fixed. 11. The moon as well as the stars were vis- 
ible. 12. He as well as I am to be there. 13. You and not 
I am to be there. 14. The mob was composed of the worst 
characters. 16. The mob have decided to yield. 16. There 
was no data given. 17. A number ot distinguished men was 
present. 18. The number of them was about twenty. 19. 
Three days trial are sufficient. 20. He dare not do it. 



Exercise 41. 



Do the same work as in Exercise. 39. 

1. It is you that is to blame. 2. It is he, who stands there, 
that is my friend. 3. He having been slain, the rest fled. 4. 
His being slain caused the rest to flee. 6. We saw him 
slain. 6. We saw them slay him. T. Who am I that I 
should be considerd such an one as he ? 8. Was it him that 
you spoke of? 9. Whom do you think me to be? 10. 
Whom do you think I am ? 11. Who is it that you thought 
me to be ? 12 It is he, who we think to be so wise, that we 
considered you to be. 13. Its being he surprised us. 14. 
It being he, we were surprised. 16. We are sure of its be- 
ing him. 16. For it to be him seems impossible. 1*1. As 
for its being him, that is out of the question 18. Who do 
you think that man to be? 19. I am sure that it is James, 
he that you saw last night. 20. For that man to be James, 
he that you spoke of, is impossible. 21. As for that man 
being him, whom you mention, it is impossible. 22. Are you 
sure of that person being he, who you think it is ? 
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Exercise 42. 
Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 



1. A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 2. They 
captured many ships, besides what was surrendered. 3. The 
general gave such directions as was necessary. 4. One of 
Sie houses was exceedingly large. 5. The audience were 
much pleased. 6. The majority was favorably disposed. 7. 
The derivation of many words is uncertain, 8. The " Pleas- 
ures of Memory'' were published in 1792. 9. Every hun- 
dred years constitute a century. ( 1 12-3). . 10. Ten times ten 
makes a hundred. 11. Every kind of convenience and com- 
fort are provided. 12. One half of them was cut off before 
the return of spring. 13. Have the legislature power to pro- 
hibit assemblies. 14. He asked where you was born. 15. 
Where is the man who dare affirm this. 16. This letter is one 
of the best that has been written. 17 . -A mbition is one of those 
passions which are never satisfied. 18. The comeliness of 
youth are modesty and frankness. 19. Neither of those so- 
lutions is correct. 20. The true meaning and etymology of 
some of our words is lost. 21. There is too much pomp and 
studied beauty in them. 22. It has often been asked what is 
the use of studying Latin and Greek. 23. The hue and cry 
of the country pursue him. (112-5). 

Exercise 43. 

^^ Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. The philosopher and poet was banished. 2. Fair and soft- 
ly goes far. (112-5) 3. Little and often fill the purse. 4. 
Prior's ''Henry and Emma'' contain another example. 5. Each 
worm and each insect is a marvel of creative power. 6. 
Wisdom and not wealth procure esteem. 7. Their religion 
as well as their customs and manners were strangely repre- 
sented. — (Bolingbroke). 8. Each day and each hour brings 
their portion of duty. 9. No law, no regulation, no restraint, 
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are required to keep him in bonnds. 10. Leonidas, the Spar- 
tan king", with his chosen band, were cut off to the last 
man — fKames). 11. The eloquence of Whitfield and Wes- 
ley was of a very different character. 12. The king, with 
the Lords and Commons, constitutes an excellent form of 
government 13. There was an open and a secret passage. 
14. Wisdom or folly govern us.' 16. Neither the intellect 
nor the heart are capable of being driven. 16. Neither 
riches nor fame renders a man happy. IT. To do good or to 
get good are equally neglected by the foolish. 18. The 
ships and the cargo likewise were destroyed. 19. N^either 
you nor he are of age. 20. Congress consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. 21. The Council was not 
unanimous. 22. That able statesman, patriot, and scholar 
have died. 23. To profess regard and to act differently 
marks a base man. 24. Whom did the judge think was 
worthy of death f 26. Whom did the people believe to be 
gmlty ? 26. To reveal secrets or to betray one's friends are 
contemptible perfidy. 27. To profess and to possess is not 
the same. .28. The works of nature are admirable. 29. One 
of you have stolen my money. 30. To lay down rules is 
more easy than to keep them. 31. To use that endearing 
language, " Our Father who is in Heaven." 

EXEHRCISE 44. 

For Rule IX. (and premotis Rules,) 

Note. 1. Under this rule, whenever the verb refers to 
Future Time ; that is, when shall or should, wiU or uxmld, 
could be used with the proper form of the verb and convey 
the true sense, the Subjunctive form should be used, other- 
wise the Indicative form. If it rain tomorrow ; (=shall 
rain ; therefore ram, the Subjunctive form, and not rains). If 
it rains now, (not =shail rain now ; therefore rains, the In- 
dicative-form, and not rain). If what he says is true, (not 
=sshall be true ; therefore is, the Indidative-form) . If the 
messenger has arrived, (not =shaU have &c. ; therefore haS, 
the Indicative-form). 
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2. When the verb expresses not a single isolated act, but 
something habifu/il or liable to occur many times, or true at 
all times ; that is, when if has the sense of whenever, the In- 
dicative form should be used. If (=wtienever) the king 
goes to ride he takes his courtiers with him, (not^o.) If 
(=whc never) the two gases are combined heat will be 
evolved, (not be combined.) 

If however reference is made to a single future act, use 
the Subjunctive form. If the wind change the vessel will be 
saved, (=:shall change ; therefore the Indicative form ch/iti- 
ges, must not be used.) 

Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. I shall go unless it rains. 2 Make haste lest the din- 
ner cools. 3. If I am at home I will go with you. 4. If he 
is safe I am content. 5 If the book be in my library I will 
send it. 6. If the book be found in my library I will send 
it. 7. I cannot tell whether he be dead or alive. 8. Will 
you tell us who they be. 9. I will try whatsoever oppose. 
10. If the hand is removed the air iills the vessel. II. If a 
man smites his servant he shall be put to death. 12. Though 
he be poor, he is not blameworthy. 13. He will maintain 
his suit though it cost every dollar he have. • 14. Though a 
liar speak the truth he will not be believed. 15. I will keep 
this if there is no better one in the store. 16. The work will 
be carried on until it be completed. It. If any member 
absent himself he shall pay a dollar. 18. If the mother take 
a walk she has her children with her. 19. If thou be the 
man confess the fact. 20. ''If thou be the Son of God come 
down from the cross." — [Bible, 

Exercise 45. 

For Rule X. (and previous Rules.) 

tS* Mistakes can be tnade here only in the use of the 
forms, am, is, be, was, were, and the Third bingular Present 
of all other verbs. 



i 
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Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. I wish I was at home. 2 He talked as if I were his 
enemy, 3. If that is my book, bring it. 4. If that proves 
to be my book bring it. 5. If that book was in my library 
I do not know how it came there. 6 If that book was in 
laj^ library I would now get it. 7 . Will you tell us who 
they are ? 8. See that everything is now in the right place. 
9. See that everything is to-morrow in the right place 
They would deceive, if it was possible, the Deity himself. 

11. If the man is not himself whom do you think he is. 

12. If the country was conquered it would not be difScult to 
govern it. 13. If A is equal to B, then C is equal to D. 14. 
If a telescope is inverted, objects seen through it will seem 
inverted. 15. If the war was ended we should rejoice. 16, 
If Ohiist be not risen, then is our preaching vain. IT. If a 
man breaks the laws he is punished. 18. I wish it was 
vacation now. .19. If any one calls tell them I am away. 
20. Horace, as well as Juvenal, satirized the follies of their 
age. 21. Its being him seems impossible. 

Exercise 46. 

» 

ForRule XI. {and previous Rules,) 

i^ Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. Our teacher said that air had weight. 2. The exper- 
iment proved that the gas was incombustible. 3. If it rains 
now we cannot go. 4. If your friend be sick we shall not 
see him. 5. He showed what powers belong to Congress. 

6. Keats said that beauty was truth and truth was beauty. 

7. The physician said that fever always produced thirst. 8. 
Plato maintained that the Deity is the Soul of the world. 9. 
If he have a letter in the post office it will be sent to him. 
10. If the soul be immortal it should be cared for. 11. '* If 
it be true, which was said by a French prince, that no man 
was a hero to the servants of his chamber." — [Johnson, 12. 
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" Two young meil have made a discovery that there was no 
God/' — [Swift, 13. If the hair has lost its powder, a lady 
has a puff; if a coat be spotted, a lady has a brash. 14. 
England expects every man to do their duty. 15. Each of 
you may choose for yourself. 16. If my father goes to ride 
he takes us all with him. 17. It is I, who am here, that am 
to blame. 18. Whom do they think I am ? 20. Whom do 
they think is the Mayor ? • 

Exercise 47. 

For Rule XJI. (and previous Evles.) 

j^" Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1. We will suffer from cold unless we be better protected. 
2. The drowning foreigner said, '* I will be drowned, no- 
body ehall help me." 3. Will I find you at home ? 4. You 
will find me there. 6. Shall he find any gold in that place T 
6. Shall I find it if he fail to ? 7. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord.*' 8. Whoever shall marry her will be sorry. 9. We 
shall be paid if it be in his power. 10. If it was in his power, 
he would pay us now. 11. I wish it was in his power. 12. 
He said that if he was me he would never ask for it again. 
13. If I were you, I should not be myself 14. I would 
rather he should be himself, than to be me. 16. Be that as 
it may, I shall not despair yet. 16. By relieving him we 
shall do him great favor. 1 7. Shall you go to-morrow if it 
rains? 18. I shall go unless it rains all day. 19. Was he 
supposed to be himself or me ? 20. I thought that he was 
himself not thee. 

SPECIAL CAUTIONS. 

Caution 1 . Before adverbs of comparison or preference, we 
should use might or wovM, instead of had, in compound 
forms (141). 

Caution 2. A otmvpownd form of the verb, used in one 
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part of the sentence, should not be represented by an aux' 
iliary merely in another part, unless the auxiliary can be 
properly combined with verb form understood. " And then 
hefaUs as I do J' — Shakapeare. (Incorrect, for we cannot 
say " as I do faUsJ') 

Caution 3. The verb do must not be made to represent a 
verb, whose meaning it does not well express. " Germany 
ran the same risk that Italy had done." (Incorrect; say 
" that Italy had run,'') 

Caution 4. The auxiliary ougJU has no Tense-forms. We 
cannot say : — ^He had ought to do it. Say : — He ought to 
have done it. 

Caution 6. The Pos^Tense-form of the Participle^ and not 
of the Indicative, should be used in compound forms. (78-84). 
Say : — /mw chosen ; not, has chose. 

Caution 6. The Present Passive Participle should not gen- 
erally be compounded with the verb to Be, It is preferable, 
however, to a long drcumlociUion. The work is being done, 
(Much better than, the work is in process of accomplishment,) 

Caution *l. The Present Tense-form of the Infinitive should 
be used after verbs which refer to a Future action, such as 
hope, intend, expect, design, &c. I intended to go, (Not, I 
intended to have gone,) 

Caution 8. When the action of the .Principal and of the 
Subordinate verb are to be represented as simultaneous, they 
should both take the same Tense-form. I tell him he may go, 
I told him he might go. 

Caution 9. The Tense-form should always indicate Time, 
consistent with other elements of time logically connected 
with it. I have previously told you. (Say :— I previously 
told you.) 

9 
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ExERdlSE 48. 
For Caution 1. (and previous Bules,) 
Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 



1. He had better lose than acquire in such a manner. 2. 
" Other propositions had better have been substituted." 3. 
"I had as lief say." 4. "It compels me to think of that 
which I had rather forget.'' 6. " I would" rather look upon a 
tree in all its luxuriancy." — Addison, 6. " You had much 
better say nothing upon the subject." — Webster. 7. " I had 
much rather shew thee what hopes thou hast.'' — Baocter, 8. 
Will you go home next week ? 9. He says he will finish his 
work in a few days. 10. I should do it if I was you. 11. 
Between you and me I think it was himself, not me. '12. I 
wish I were you. 13. If I was you I should do just as you 
do. 14 Did you think him to be me ? No, he. 

Exercise 49. 

For Caution 2. {and previous Bules.) 

(^ Do the same work as in Exercise 39. 

1 . 1 wondered that he should leave those things as he has. 
2. This he neither has nor can do. 3. For this we can and 
have given suflScient reasons. 4. When we speak of these 
things as we have already of those other matters. 5^. I may 
act in the future as I have in the past. 6. I shall labor in 
the future as I do now. T. " The Lord hath, and doth, and 
vnll reveal his will to his people." — Barclay. 8. " It is to 
be doubted whether this idiom ever has or will prevail in 
England." — Nutting's Grammar. 9. Nothing but wailings 
was heard. 10. "I had as lief go as not." — Webster. 11, 
" We had best leave nature to her own operations." — Karnes. 
12. " What method had he best take V— Harris. 13. Every 
phrase and every figure tends to make the picture more com- 
plete. 14. " Veracity as well as justice is to be our rule of 
^ie.''— Butler. 
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Exercise 50. 
For Caution 3. (and previous Bides ani GauHons.) 
Do the same toork as hefore.^ 



1. I would avoid it if it can be done. 2. These things 
create a deeper impression than any single appeal can do. 
3. These influences elevated their minds more than any else 
could. 4. He acted in the matter as no other person would. 
5. He has done it, and he can again. 6. " The pupil should 
commit the first before he does the second." — Bradley^s 
Grammar. T. I have done the same thing that he has. 8. 
I have seen the city and you can if you desire to. 9. " All 
our youth prefers her to the rest" — WaUer. 10. "All the 
people that was in the camp trembled." — Bible. 11. " My 
people is foolish, they have not known me." — Bible 12. 
" Give every word and every member their due weight and 
force." — Blair's Bhetoric. 13. " The richest melody as 
well as the sublimest sentiments are conspicuous." — Karnes. 
14. *' None but thou, mighty prince, canst avert the 
blow." — Wights. 15. "Their extent as well as their value 
were tttlifcbwn." — Bobertson. 

Exercise 51. 

For Caution 4, (and previous Bules and Cautions.) 

1. He had not ought to have gone. 2. He had better 
come home. 3 Had n't he ought to come home f 4. He 
had b'fetter do what is right 5. Ought n't he to do as he is 
directed ? 6. Would you offend such a person as him ? T. 
There was some resemblance between this man and I. 8, 
Let James and I act as we think best. 9 Clara, she whom 
you knew, wrote me last week. 10. I wrote to Jane, she 
who you thought to be my friend. 1 1 . Neither the intellect 
xior the heart are to be forced. 12. Each day and each hour 
Lave their changes. 13 I met Mrs. A, she that was Mrs. B. 
14. Both the one and the other have lost their positions 
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16. N^ever make a fricDdship before knowing whom the per- 
son is whom you are choosing. 16. I cannot tell whom to 
compare them to. IT. He and not I is chosen. 18. I and 
not he is chosen. 19. You and not he is chosen. 20. Either 
he or you is chosen. 21. They and not James was chosen. 
22. James and not they was chosen. 23. It was they that 
was chosen 24. Was it I that was chosen ? 25. It was for 
him that you gave your vote. 26. Was it him that you 
voted for? No, her. 27. Was it John, him whom you 
thought was so talented, that you voted for? 28. We ate 
our dinners at an early hour. 29. I wish it was Summer. 
80. If I was you I would rather wish it was Spring. 31. If 
you was me you would wish just as I do. 32. I will tell 
you who I place confidence in. 

Exercise 52. 

For Caution 5, 6, and 1, {and previous Rules and Cautions.) 

N. B. 1. The following verbs which have duplicate forms 
in the Past Tenses, prefer the a Tense-form (82) in the Past 
Indicative f and the w-form in the Past Participle €iid Com- 
pound forms, viz : — ring^ run, sing, spring, sunm. But shrink, 
sink, sUng and spin, prefer the w-torm in both Indicative and 
Participle. 

2. Verbs which have duplicate forms in the Past Parti- 
ciple prefer the long form in en (82). Thus beaten is pre- 
ferred to heat, hidden to Ind, &c. But the forms clefts got, 
held, shrunk and struck, are preferred to the long forms. 



Do the same work as hefore, especially give Mood and 
Tense Forms-. 

1. Has arose ; had awoke ; was awakened ; have borne ; 
was begun ; had ought to go ; intended to have gone ; ex- 
pected to be present ; was bidden ; has been bitten ; was 
broken ; was burned ; is to be burnt j am to be chosen ; had 
drunk : was to have drank ; had flew. 2. Had ought to be 
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drove ; was to have rang ; had gave ; was hewed ; was 
proved ; having rang ; was to have sang ; has swum ; had 
woven; intended to have woven; hoped to be there ; desig- 
ned to have come. 3. Might have went ; has torn ; was 
drunk ; was beat ; had fell ; were broken ; were shook ; was 
chosen ; has taken ; had ran ; had swam ; having ate ; had 
froze ; was loaded ; had mowed ; having sank ; was strown ; 
was awaked ; ought to have went. 4. Had become ; might 
ha^e began ; shall have broken ; was chose ; had come ; 
having done ; had wrote ; having spoken ; had arose ; hav- 
ing bade ; was stricken ; was strowed ; had took ; had ought ; 
has lain ; had mistook ; have forgotten. 5. He was awaked 
at six in the morning. 6. You have quickly forgot my kind- 
ness. 7. He arose early in the morning. 8. Disputes have 
frequently arisen on that subject. 9. The cloth was wove in 
a hand loom. 10. French is spoken in every state in Europe. 
II. He writes as the best authors would have wrote had they 
writ on the subject 12. They forsook their friends. 13. He 
was forsook by almost every one. 14. They had just rose 
from the table. 16. He has run all the way. 16. He may 
have gone home. IT. Inquired how long he had worn his 
boots. 18. The river has flowed for thousands of yeai's 19. 
The birds have doubtless flew away to the South. 20. Have 
you shook the cloth ? 21. He has trodden on my toes 22. 
I have rung several times. 23. He has grown very much. 
24. She has fallen down stairs. 25. You have drunk too 
much. 26. He has chosen a good pattern. 27. Have you 
broke a window. 28. I have just begun my letter. 29. The 
pond is frozen. 30, He has taken my slate. 31. He has 
•^ften stolen money from him. 32. They have, I fear, drove 
too fast. 33. Have you ridden many miles ? 34. The man 
was hung last week. 35. She has sang finely. 36. The 
ships bad sank before the gale ceased. 37. I have frequently 
fiwam across the Hudson. 38. The bridge is being built. 
3^. The matter is being thoroughly discussed. 
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EXEBCIBE 53. 

For Cautions 8, and 9, {and previous Rules and Cautions.) \ 

Do the same work as before. 



• 1. Ye will not come that ye might have life. 2. He asks 
whether you could tell him the way. 3. I should be obliged 
to you if you will tell me. 4. I intended to take the morning 
train. 5. He said that you may come to-morrow. 6. I was 
afraid that he would die. 7. I designed to have written you 
long ago. 8. Cicero maintained that whatsoever was useful 
was good. 9. We expected that he would have arrived last 
night 10. "The Romans flushed with success expectea to 
have retaken it." — Hooke's History. 11. " If I should ask 
whether ice and water were two distinct species of things.'' • 
— Locke, 12. "They told him that Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by.'' — Bible, 13. ** Arts were of late introduced 
among them." — Blair, 14. " But if one went imto them 
from the dead they will repent." [ — Bible, 16. "I (»bserved 
that love constituted the whole moral character of God." — 
DvngJU, 16. ''If he should succeed he will not be the hap- 
pier for it." — Murray, 17. '* There are several smaller faults 
which I at first intended to have enumerated." — Webster, 
18. The experiment proved that gas was incombustible. 19. 
We hoped to have had a visit from you. 20. The furniture 
was to have been sold at auction. 21. I feared I should have 
lost it before night. 22. Asked how I could forbear to have 
punished him. 23. I was under no obligation to have ad- 
hered to that party. 24. He said it was many hundrecT 
miles from Boston to St. Louis. 26. " Not her beauty but 
her talents attracts attention."— ^rot^. 26. *'lt is her 
talents and not her beauty that attracts attontion." — [Ibid. 
27. " There is in that work much good «ense and excellent 
criticism." — Blair. 28. He said he had solved the problem 
and could again. 29. It was for Mrs. A., she that was Miss 
B , that I did this. 
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THE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF ATTRI- 
BUTIVES. 

SPECIAL CAUTIONS. 

1, The Article. 

Caution 10. A should be used before coTiseman^ sounds, 
and an before vowel sounds. A man. A horse. An orange. 

Caution 11. In compound terms and in comparisons, when 
the article is used once, it should be repeated if two or more 
objects are referred to. A black and white horse, {one 
horse). A black and a white horse, {two horses). 

If the noun is made plural, the article need not be repeat^. 
The old and new worlds. (116) 

2, The Abjective. 

Caution 12. Adjectives that have number-forms, or that 

denote number, must agree with their nouns in number. 

jT/iiskind; <7ie«e kinds. So the noun 'should have the plural 

form when the adjective denotes plurality. One foot ; ten 

feet. 

Caution 1 3. The comparative degree-form should be used, 
when two objects are compared, and the superlative^ when 
three or more are compared. The better of the two. (not the 
hest^ &c.) 

Caution 14. When the comparative degree-form is used, 
followed by* than, the comparative term should never exclude 
the object or objects compared. Iron is more useful than all 
the metals, (say, than all the other metals). 

Caution 15. When the superlative degree-form is used, 
followed by of, the comparative term should include the ob- 
ject or objects compared. She is the handsomest of the 
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sisters, (Correct.) Newton was the most celebrated of any 
astronomer in England. (Incorrect. Say, "of aZZ the astron- 
omers, &c., so as to include him.) 

Caution 16. Comparisons should not be so stated, in any 
case, as that an object is compared with itself. The hook is 
superior to any in the world. (Say, superior to any other, 
&c.) 

Caution 17. DouUe comparatives and superlatives should 
not be used. Though common in the age of Shakspeare, 
they are now considered highly inelegant. The most un- 
kindes^. (Say, most unkind.) 

Caution 18. Adjectives should not take degree-iorm^ 
which are incompatible with the sense. Not, m^ost perfect ; 
but, mx)st nearly perfect, (102 end). So, most nearly round, 
not roundest. 

Caution 19. Adjectives should not be used to modify 
verbs, or participles. He came prompt^ (promptly). If, 
however, reference is made to a quality, state or condition of 
the svJbject of the verb, rather than to the manner of the act, 
the adjective should be used. The apple tastes sweet, (not 
sweetly) ', the grass looks green ; the house was painted 
white ; he turned pale, 

3. The Adverb. 

Caution 20. Two negatives should not be employed to 
express a negation. It has not nothing, (Say, has not any- 
thimg.) 

Caution 21, -A/b should not be used in the place of no^, 
with verbs and participles. Whether he will do it or no, 
(Say not,) 
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Exercise 54. 

For Caution 10. 

Correct stich examples as are faulty. 

An interest ; an humble man ; an hundred ; an African ; 
an European ; an heretic ; an hyena ; an hiatus ; an har- 
monious sound ; an a ; an 5; an history ; an human being ; 
an unity ; an use ; an one ; an acorn ; an humble man ; an 
younger man ; an uniform ; an hard saying. 

ExERasE 55. 

For Caution 11, {and previous Rules and GauMons,) 

Correct such examples as are faulty. 

1. The Old and New Testament. 2. The Eastern and the 
Western continents. 3. The first and the last payment. 
4. The possessive and objective cases, 5. As good a states- 
man as soldier. 6. Not so good a cook as washer. T. The 
figure is a globe, sphere, or ball. 8. Is this character a v, 
a a, or a u. 9. The beginning and end of the war. 10. The 
white and the black inhabitants. 11. The sick and wounded 
were left 12. Everett, the scholar, statesman and orator. 
13. A treatise on the sublime and beautiful. 14. The house, 
as well as barn, were burned. 15 He says he might be in- 
duced to come. 16, He said that water expanded when it 
froze. IT. We intended to have been present. 18. I have 
performed that example, and I can again. 19. He has done 
that thing, and I %now that you can. 20. I had rather not 
try. 
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EXEROI0B 56. 

For Caution 12, {andpremovts Bules and Cautions.) 
Do the same work as be/are* 



MistaJoes can occur under this rule mily in the use of 
numerals, the words this, {plural these,) ofnd that, {plural 

THOSE.) 

1. This two hours ; these oats; these memoranda; these 
scissors ; those news ; these sort of things ; that kind of 
man ; these ashes ; these tongs ; these means ; if that be the 
facts of the case ; six pair of boots ; a thousand pound ; six 
fathom deep ; bought ten ton of coal ; fifty foot wide. 

2. The farmer, mechanic and merchant were all there. 

3. We should make a diflPerence between the loss and the ex- 
pense. 4. Each one of us have as much as we can do. 5. 
How I wish it was Spring, 6, If I was you I should not 
be myself. Y. If he goes to the city he will take us with 
him. • 

Exercise 5T. 

For Caution 13, {and prefvious Rules and Caution.) 

» 

Correct such examples as are faulty, and explain why, 
Oive the Subject and the Predicate of each sentence, and the 
Mood and Tense forms of each verb. 

1. The elder of the two. 2. The youngest of the three. 
3. Which is the strongest, iron or steel ? 4. Of the two 
poets, Virgil, and Horace the first, is the most celebrated ? 
6. Of these two stories, I prefer the uppermost as a place 
to live. 6. The black horse is the better of the pair. *l. 
His wife is the best manager. 8. We speak to whoever 
comes. 9. Who did you see running ? He who was run- 
ning. 10. Was it thought to be she? 11. Who was said 
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to have been present ? They. 12. Let them come at once, 
he and James. 

EXBBOISB 58. 

For Cautions 14 and 15, {and previous Bules and CautionB.) 
Do the same work as before. 



1. The older of the two was sent to College. 2. The yoang- 
est of the two sisters is the handsomest. 3. Boston is larget 
than any city in New England. 4. This is the better of the 
two. 5. Solomon was the wisest of tiie ancient kings. 6. 
This table is the strongest of the two. 7. " The Chaldee 
alphabet, in which the Old Testament has reached us, is 
more beautLfiil than any character known." — Wilson. 8. 
" The temple of Cholula was deemed more holy than any in 
New Spain." — Robertson. 9. Oebber grants it to be a better 
poem of its kind than was ever writ." — Pope. 10. " Of all 
other beings man has certainly the greatest reason for grati- 
tude."— Nutting. 11. " This lady is the prettiest of all her 
sisters."— Peyton. U2. '* That was the qualification of all 
others most wanted at the time." — Goldsmith. 13. " Now 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children."— -J?i6te. 14. 
" The English tongue is the most susceptible of sublime im- 
agery of any language in the world." — Burke. 15. "Shak- 
speare is more faithful to the true language* of nature than 
any writer." — Blair. 16. No writer in the world was more 
frugal of his words than he. 17. " No tongue is more finished 
than the Greek . ' ' — Blair. 18. " Homer is universally allowed 
to have had the greatest invention of any writer whatever." 
19. " Such an one is not to be looked for." — Blair. 20. 
" The path of truth is a safe and a plain path." 21. ''There 
are two voices — the active and the passive." — Adams's Oram. 
22. " Into a dark and a distant unknown." — Chalmers. 23. 
" There is another and better world." 24. " In the solemn 
and tiie poetic styles." 
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Exercise 59. 

For Cautions i6, 17 and 18, (and premms Rules 

and GauHons.) 

Do the same work as in Exerci&e 6*1. 

1. "I think it superior to any work of that nature/' — 
Blair. 2. This figure is a more perfect circle than that. 3. 
This line should be more perpendicular. 4. "How much 
more are ye better than the fowls?" — Bible. 6. No writer 
in the world was as frugal of his words as Aristotle. 6. No 
language is as iuU of conuectiye particles as the Greek. *J . 
He has solved the problem, and I intend to. 8. Nothing is 
more delightful than to travel. 9. He studied Greek the 
most of any nobleman. 10. He studied Latin the least of 
all nablemen. 11. The English tongue is the most flexible 
of any language. 12. The Latin language is the most rhe- 
torical of all languages. 13. China has the greatest popu- 
lation of any city on the earth. 14. New York is the largest of 
all American cities. ] 5. There is nothing so debasing as 
drunkenness. 16. There is nothing else so desirable as a 
fair name. IT. None of our magazines is so interesting as 
Harper's. 18. No other poem is as entertaining to me as 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 19. " Noah and his family outlived 
all the antedeluvians." — Webster. 20. That tree overtops 
all the other trees of the forest. 

Exercise 60. 

For Caution 19, {and previous Rules and Cautions.) 

m 

Do the same work as in Exercise 57. 



N. B. Under this Caution, notice when reference is made 
to some quality^ state, or condition, of the subject of the pro- 
position, or when the ^ect of the act is indicated, use the 
adjective. Thus — He deals honestly ; but, he seems honest. 



N 
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He became mlent. ^Here, " »ilen4 " expresses the efect of 
the verb.) 

1. He writes elegant. 2. The writing looks elegant, d. 
He spoke harsh. 4. His voice sounded harsh.' 5. She paints 
beautiful. 6. Her painting looks beautifid. ?. Miss A. 
sings sweet. 8. Her voioe seemed sweet. 9. The apples 
taste sour. 10. The cloth was bleached white, 11. The 
house was painted red. 12. He came prompt. Id. Satin 
feels smooth. 14. He deals honest. 15. The cloth was 
wrung dry. 16, We arrived safe, n» The sun shines 
bright. 18. She dresses beautifully. 19. The landscape 
looks beautiful. 20. " The judge dare not act." 21. 
" Whose goings forth have been of old.'' 22. " More than 
one part of speech is always concerned.'' 23. " Nothing 
less than murders and rapines employ his thoughts.'' 24. 
" Who knowest thy nature ? " 25, What is the noblest 
thought you ever had of all others ? 

Exercise 61. 

For Cauhons 20 and 21, (and previous Rules and Cautions,) 

Do the same vx>rk as in Exercise 57. 



1. "I cannot by no means allow him that."-^— ^en^fer/* 2. 
** We need not, nor do not, confine the purposes to God." — 
Idem. 3. "No skill could obviate, nor no remedy dispel the 
infection." — Goldsmith. 4. *' The light of Christ is not, nor 
cannot be darkness." — Barclay. 5. " Let's be no stoics nor 
no stocks, I pray." — Shak. 6. " We must be immortal, 
whether we will or no." — Maturin. T. "Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not." — Bible. 8. '• Whether.it can be 
proved, or no, is not the thing." — Bidler. 9. Ambition, and 
not the safety of the state was concerned. 10. Every sol- 
dier and every officer remained at their post. 11. How I 
wish my Mend was here. 12. If he were here, you would 
wish he were away. 13. Everybody trembled for themselves 
and their friends. 14, We were surprised at its {=it) proving 

10 
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to be him. 15. Its (=it) proving to be him Btirprised \ 

everybody. 16. We supposed it to be him. 11. It was 
supposed to be him. 18. For it to be him seemed impossi- 
ble. 19. It is said that it was him. 20. They were sure 
of his (=him 190) being me. 21. He neither has nor will 
gain anything by the proceeding. 22. He has already, and 
wiU continue to receive many favors. 23. A white, red, and 
blue flag were displayed irom the castle. 24. Such expres- 
sions sound harshly. 25. I intended to be present yester- 
day. 26. You should never speak of any person to their 
disadvantage. 2t. Some things which are useful. 28. He 
had better go at once. 29. A stream flowed between the 
old and new mansion. 30. Do thyself no harm, and no one 
will harm you, 31. I was under no obligation to have done 
as I did. 82. There was no one invited but her and me. 

33. Let no one be invited but thee and me, as you said. 

34. I feared that I should miss the train.* 35. Did you know 
who was speaking to you ? 36. Did you know who you was 
speaking to? 37. Was it you, that are here, that I wa& 
speaking to ? 



PAKT III. 



CHOICE, PROPER USE, AND POSITION OP WORDS. 

S188. In Part II we considered, in the main, the Oram' 
matical Ocmstruction of Etymological FORMS (108); we 
come now to consider the Choice Proper Use and Position of 
WORDS. 

I. PRONOUNS. 
1. Choice and Proper Use of Pronouns. 

Note 1. The Relative who is applied to persons, or to 
afmnals or things personified. 

The man who came. The monkey who had been appointed 
orator. 

Note 2. The Relative whigh ia applied to animals and 
things, and to persons considered collectively. The bird 
which sings. The tree wmcH I planted. The committees 
which were appointed. 

If, however, reference is made to the individuaU of collec- 
tive nonns the Relative who should be used. *' The desire of 
a multitude who have power to punish." — Brown. 

This pronoun formerly referred to persons likewise. Our Father which 
art in heaven. 

Note 3. The Relative that is applied to persons, animals, 
and things. In the following cases it should be used instead 
of who or which. 

{!). Generally, when used to designate, restrict, or- define, 
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rather than to describe or amplify the meaning of the antece- 
dent. 

The book that I borrowed. (Here the pronoun designates 
what book.) 

Some books which were beautifully illuBtrated. (Here the 
pronoun describes the book.) 

(2). After rr used to introduce a sentence, in the sense of 
person, place, or thing, and to be regarded as the antecedent 
of the relative. 

It is he, that you saw. (It=the person.) It was this that 
(not which) I spoke of. (It=the thing,) It was for you that 
(not for whom) I labored. (It=the person,) 

A relative, however, referring to the Complement of the 
proposition, as its antecedent, should be who, or which, ac- 
cording as reference is made to & person or a thing. * It is he, 
who is here, that I mentioned. Here, %0at " refers to 
'J it'' (==the person,) and **who" refers to the Complement, 
viz : **he," 

It is this, which I have in my hand, that I found yester- 
day. Here ** thcW refers to '* it,'' and "which*' refers to 
" this," 

(3). After the antecedent who. Who, that knows t^e 
facts, would do otherwise. 

(4). After very, sami, and all, used adjectively. The 
very nian that I saw. This is M that you asked. The 
same book that I lent you. 

(6). After the SupEBLAtivE Degree-Form when a Compari- 
son is intended. The best man that I ever saw. The first 
man that I ever saw. The first man that came. But ; — A 
most faithful servant, whom he had long possessed. A most 
tntst'twrthy dog, which he had many years, — because no com- 
parison is intended. 

(6). When both persons and things are referred to. The 
men and the things that we saw. 

Note 4. The Relative as (in the sense of tcho or which,) 
is applied to both persons and things. It usually occurs after 
such and many. Such persons as came. Such waves as I 
never saw before. We have as m>any as you have. 
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Note 6. Different pronouns should not be applied to the 
same person or thing in the same sentence. The pronouns 
most frequently used thus promiscuously are, as and which ; 
you and thee ; one and himself , herself. ** You wept and I for 
thee,^^ — Swift, 

Note 6. The intensive form of the ."editorial'' we is 
ourself, not ourselves. 

Note T. The personal pronouns he and she should not be 
used in such a way as to leave it doubtful to what noun they 
refer. It is better to repeat the noun, than to leave the refe- 
rence ambiguous. 

The son. cannot leave his father, for if he should leave him 
he would die. (Ambiguous, say, — ^if he should leave his 
faiher^ his fatfier would die.) 

2. Position op Pronouns. 

Note 8, The Relative should, generally be placed as 
nearly as possible to its antecedent , to prevent ambiguity. 
He is like a beast of prey that is void of compassion. Should 
be : he, that is void of compassion, is like a beast of prey. 

Note 9. A pronoun of the Second person-form should pre- 
cede one of the First or of the Third person-form. You, and 
he, and /, — not /, and he, and you. 

Exercise 62. 

For, Notes 1, 2, and 3, {and previous Rules and OauHons.) 



Correct such examples as are fauUy, and explain why. 
Oive the case-forms of aU nouns and pronouns, and the mood 
and tenseforms of all verbs. 

1. Those which are rich should assist the poor. 2. The 
heroic souls which defended the city, 3. We saw the lion 
which was in the menagerie. 4. This is the horse which was 
at the race. 5. Which of those ladies do you most admire ? 

10* 
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6. A most ungrateful return for all which I have done for 
you T. The monkey which had been appointed orator. 8. 
She was a sweet flower which he had the sensibility to love. 
9. Who is this which comes clothed in beauty? 10. The 
very thing which I feared. 1 1 . The best situation which he 
could obtain. 12. The same horse that we saw. 13. Solo- 
mon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. 14. 
" Massillon is, perhaps, the most eloquent writer of sermons 
which modem times have produced.'' — Blair. 16 " They 
are my servants which I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt.'' — Bible. 1 6. This is the most useful art which men 
possess. IT. The earliest accounts which history gives of 
all nations. 18. Of all the congregations which I ever saw, 
this was the largest. 19. The little ants which had a plenti- 
ful Btore, thus spoke to the little cricket : " We ants never 
borrow, we ants never lend. " 20. Jacob loved Jo- 
seph more than all his children. 21. Nothing pleases me so 
much as natural scenery. 22 The roundest pebbles are 
found on the extremest part of the sand bar. 23. It was he 
whom 1 saw. 24. It is to you to whom I am indebted^ 
26. The horse that I hired. 26. A horse that has a white spot 
in his forehead. 21. The house that you built. 28. A house 
that was painted white. 29. '* It is not men that get along 
the easiest that are the best off." — Beecher, 30. I expect 
you and she to go with me. 31. None went but Carrie and 
I. 32. How I wish the storm was over. 

Exercise 63. 

Fob Notes 4, 5, and 6, {and previous Bules, CaiUions, and 

Notes.) 

Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 

1. They are such men whom I do not like to go with. 2. 
These are the same rules as we had before. 3. This is the 
very book which I desired. 4. Is this all which you wish f 
6. He is the same person which I took him to be. 6. Gere 
are the persons and papers which were sent for. f . The 
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man that came mth us, and who is now in the city. 8. It is 
such a method as has not been known before, and which 
ought to be generally adopted. 9. We would say emphati- 
cally, that as for ourselves, we do not design to support this 
man. 10. If one should make an examination, and satisfy 
himself of the truth in the matter. II. You are the man, 
and now I tell thee beware. 12. Am I the person who am 
to go ? 13. Yes, it is you who are to go. 14. Is it you 
who are here, who are to go ? 16. It is I, who am here, who 
am to go. 16. No one in England knew what tea was, two 
hundred years ago. IT. I have not written yet, but I mean 
to. 18 He wished to know who I was, and where I lived. 
19. Was it to Mrs. A, she that was Miss B^ to whom I was 
introduced ? 20. I think it was Mrs. G, she that was Miss 
D. 21. He said that you may come to-morrow. 

Exercise 64. 

For Notes 8, and 9, (and premms Bules, Catduma, and Notes,) 

Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 



1. The fruit was in a small bag, which he ate. 2. He 
needs no boots, who cannot walk. 3. Found, a large knife, 
by a child, that has a broken back. 4. Jane promised her 
mother that she would pay her debts. 6. The mad dog bit 
a horse on the leg, which has ance died. 6. The farmer went 
to his neighbor and told him that his cattle were in his fields. 
?. James promised his brother that he would pay his debts. 
8. Mr. A has received a letter from Mr. B, saying he is ex- 
pected to deliver the next lecture. 9. Him, who led, being 
slain, all fled. 10. The Mississippi is longer than any river 
in Afiica. 11, Of all other rivers in the world, the Missis- 
sippi is the longest. 12. I oflfered him the best which I had. 
13. He hadn't ought to have done that. 14. I have lost the 
prize, though I thought I should have won it. 16. You may 
have any which you like. 16. If oxygen is admitted, heat 
is evolved. 17. The most usefnl art that men have. 18. 
The same house that we passed. 19. The book that you 
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borrowed. 20. The bouncil was not nnanimous. 21. As 
for ourselves, we shall no longer edit this paper. 

II. CHOICE AND PROPER USE OP VERBS. 

Note 10. The verbs fly^ Ue, rise, sit, sew, and hang (to 
suspend), must not be confounded with the nearly related 
iorm&,flee, lay, raise, set, sow, and hang (to execute). 

Note 11. The following likewise should be carefully dis- 
tinguished : — effect and aff'ect ; expect and suspect ; expire 
and transpire ; excite an'd incite ; elude and illude ; discover 
and invent. Consult the dictionary. 

Note 12. The verb get means generally to acquire. It 
should Hot be used to indicate posssesion. Say, — I have a 
book, not, — I ?iave got a book. 

NoTB 13. The difference in use between come and go, 
teach and learn, and love and like, should be carefully noted. 
Say, if away from home, to your associates there : "I am 
going home ; " to your friends at home : " I am coming 
home." Say, — I will teach you, not, — I will learn you. Say, — 
I like coffee, not, — I love coffee. 

Note 14. The auxiliary toould generally denotes decision, 
determination, or desire ; do not confound it with should. 

Note 15. The forms am, wre, is and was should not be 
used in the place of have and has, in the formation of Tense- 
forms. He has become rich ; not, — he is become rich. 

Note 16. The common and the sacred style should not 
be used in the same sentence, in the same logical relations. 
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£XEBGISB 65. 

For Notes 10 and 11, (andprevums EuJes, OaiUiorhsand Notes.) 
Do ihe same ivorJc as in Exercise 62. 



> 1. lie get up a whUe, and then lay himself down. 2. He 
raised np in bed, and sat and read for some time. 3. The 
soldiers sleep laying on the p^ound. 4. Fly from the wrath 
to come. 6. The garment was neatly sewed. 6. They have 
hanged the thief, T. The ancient soldiers hanged up their 
spoils in their temples. 8. The news affected me much. 
9. We affected an entrance. 10. The thief illuded the 
police. 11. They only illude me with their promises. 
12. I expect it rained last night. 13 1 expect he will come 
to-morrow. 14. Morse discovered the telegraph. 15. Co- 
lumbus discovered America. 16. They excited him by their 
strange stories. IT. They excited him to noble endeavor. 
18. Many events have since transpired. 19. His term of 
service has transpired. 20. He said tiiat you may come to- 
morrow. 21. I had rather study French than German. 

22. If he was an impostor, he could have been detected. 

23. So you and he are to leave town to-morrow. 

ExBRCiss 66. 

For Notes 12 and 13, {and previous Bules, OauHons, and 

Notes,) 

S3^ Bo the same work as in Exercise 62. 

1. I have got my lesson. 2. I have got your book. 3. I 
have got the money by hard labor. 4, I have got now in 
my possession a thousand dollars. 6. I shall leave here and 
go to you to-morrow. 6. Can you learn me I^tin ? 7. Can 
you learn Latin? 8. Do you love tea? 9. He loves his 
children, without a doubt. 10. Now I lay me down to sleep. 
11.1 have lain awake all night. 12. He has lain out large 
sums of money. 13. "There let him lay." — Byron. 
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14. " There layeth an obligation upon the saints." — Barclay. 
16. <' Whither shall I fly ? ^'—Murray. 16. The river has 
overflown its banks. 17. The birds have flown away- 

18. The enemy flew at the moment of attack. 19. How 
rapidly have flown the years. '20. The criminal was hang 
yesterday. 21. We have sat here an hour. 22. The sun 
has set. 23. We set him at defiance. 24. " 1 had much^ 
rather be myself the slave." — Gowper. 26. That fruit tastes 
very nicely. 26. Which was the greatest man, Webster or 
Sumner ? 27. How sweetly sounds this music ? 

EXBRGISB 67. 

Fob Notes 14, 16 and 16, {and previous Rules, OavMons, and 

Notes.) 

i^* Ih the same work as in Exercise 62. 

1 . He is become very popular. 2. He is^ becoming very 
popular. 3, "As soon as he was lande'd." — Goldsmith. 
4. " Cyrus was arrived at Sardis." — Tb, 6. " Whose year 
was expired." — 3. 6. " We are got into the region of 
ornament." — Blair. 7. "When he was set." — Bible. 

8. "When they were set, Peter sat down among them." — lb. 

9. He has lain aside his garments. 10. I would have been 
obliged to you, had you come. 11. I would obligo- you if I 
could. 12. I would go home to-morrow, if it were possible. 
13. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. 14. If 
you do that, thou dost well. 16. It is you, who art here, 
who is my friend. 16. If lime is exposed to the air, it will 
be slacked. 17. The society held their meetings every fortr 
night. 18. The society are voting on the question. 

19. That discovery has been made long ago. 20. He asks 
whether you could tell him the way. 21. Claudius was 
canonized among the gods, who scarcely deserved the name 
of a man. 22. You and he are most in fault. 



-# 
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ni CHOICE, PEOPBE USB, ASD POSITION OP 

ATTRIBUTIVES. 

I. ADJECTIVES. 

NoTB If. We should use the expression ecuik other, when 
reference is made to two objects, and one another, when re- 
ference is made to more than two. These two love each other, 
(not one another.) 

NoTF 18. We should use the adjectives either and neither , 
when reference is made to two objects, an(Z any, any one, 
none, no one, when reference is made to more than two. Any 
one of the three, (not, either of the three.) 

Note 19. We must be careful not to confound in use the 
adjectives whole and all ; less and fetoer ; only and alone ; 
sufficient and enough ; more and rather. See the dictionary 
in regard to the proper use and meaning of these words. 

Note 20. ^ When two antecedents are to be referred to, 
use that to indicate the former, and this to indicate the latter. 

Note 21. It is a most vulgar error to use the pronoun 
^^6771 in the place of the adjective those. Those books, (not, 
them books.) 

Position of Adjectives. 

Note 22. In specifying a series, the ordinal adjectives, 
first, second, third, next, last, &c., should qualify the cardi- 
nals, one^ two, three, &c., and not vice versa. The last tv)o 
verses, (not, the two last verses.) 

Note 23. When two or more adjectives are connected by 
and, or, or nor, unless for special rhetorical reasons, the 
shortest should stand first. A generous and wise prince. 
Better, a wise and generous prince. 
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NoTB 24. AdjectiveB shotild eisni as nearly as possible to 
the nouns they qualify. A pair of new boots, (not, a new 
pair of boots.) 

EXEBGISE 68. 

Fob Notes 17, 18, and 19, (and previous Bidea, CcmHons and 

Notes. ) 

Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 

1. " The shaU and wiU might be snbstitated for one an- 
other." — Priestley. 2. "Distinguish the three from each 
other." — Fowle's Oram. 8. " The two words lie so near to 
one another." — lb. 4. " Both orators use great liberties 
with one another." — lb. 6. *' Neither of these (five) verbs 
can be neuter." — Pierce's Oram. 6. "It is not in either of 
these four."— -jTS. 1. "Neither of the ten was there." — 
Frazee's Oram. 8. "A messenger relates the whole par- 
ticularSi — ''Karnes. 9, "There are no less than twenty 
diphthongs in the English language." — Ash's Oram. 
10. "And there shall be no more curse," — Bible. (No longer.) 
Hi " Knowledge, more than oratory, has become the prin- 
cipal requisite." — Blair. 12. Virtue only makes us happy. 
13. Children seldom have sufficient food. 14< The two were 
much attached to each other. 15. I would ratiier walk than 
ride. 16. If he should succeed, he will not be the happier. 
lY. There were several, but I bought none of them. 18. I 
feared I should have missed the train. 19. Harry promised 
his father that he would in future attend to his business, 
20. The bam, but not the two houses, were burned. 21. I 
cannot imagine whom you meant. 
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Exercise 69. 
For Notes 20-24, (and previous Bulea, CauH&ns, and Notes.) 

Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 



1. The three last mails. 2. The next two lines. 3. The 
first four stanzas. 4. The most influential and richest man. 
6. There is not a more fertile, fairer, and delightful valley. 
6, A new pair of gloves. 1. An excellent tract of land. 
8. A valuable flock of sheep. 9. A pair of beautiful horses. 
10. He intended to have gone with you and I. 11. Was it 
her whom you invited? 12. Temperance, more than medi- 
cines, cures disease. 13. He had just rose from the table. 
14. Every person has his faults. 16. The condition of the 
streets is very bad. 16. James and I and you are invited. 
17. If I was in your place, I should do otherwise. 18. None 
but she was present. 19. Who do you think was there ? 
20. Who do you think to have been there? 21. Who was 
you speaking to ? 22. Who was spoken to ? 23. If the 
Bible is true, it ought to be more prized. 24. A hundred 
years make a century. 26. I expected he would come be- 
fore ten. 

II. ADVERBS. 

Note 25. The adverb so, indicating degree, must not be 

confounded with the adjective sitch, which expresses quality. 

She is so good a woman, (not, she is such a good woman). 

POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

Note 26. Adverbs, and adverbial expressions, should be 
so placed, that they cannot easily be taken to qualify any 
other word than that for which they are intended. 

The followinsr adyerbs, espacialTy, are frequently placed too far away 
from the verb, viz: onlyj merely, simply, hardly, solely, nearly ^ barely, 
scarcely, frequently, certainly, sure, even, rather, almast, at least 

11 
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Note 27 . An adverb should not immediately follow the 
infinitive sign to. To carefully examine. Say, — to examine 
carefully, 

EXEBCISE 10. 

For Notes 26-27, {and previous Eules, &c.) 

f^ Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 

1. I only recited one lesson. 2. They only did their duty. 
3. There is still a shorter method. 4. My opinion was given 
after rather a cursory perusal of the book. 5. He was a 
great collector of books at least. 6. They were almost cut 
off to a man. 7. I never before saw such a huge monster. 
8 They must always solely depend upon their own efforts. 
9. We do those things frequently which we repent of. 10. 
I was inclined to visit her once. 1 1 . The argument is very 
plausible, certainly, if not conclusive, 12. It is impossible 
constantly to be at work. 18. Four times five is twenty. 

14. Both the horse and the rider which we saw was harmed. 

15. China has the largest population of all the countries in 
the world. 16._It was the grandest spectacle which I ever 
saw. 17. Pope declared that whatever is, is right. 18. I 
only saw one of the company. 19. This is the earliest ac- 
count which history gives. 20. Fair and softly goes far. 
21. Their religion, as well as their customs, were very 
strange. 22. Goldsmith not only wrote poetry, but also 
prose. 23. The Queen looked beautifully. 24. The Queen 
looked graciously on the prisoner. 25. These flowers smell 
sweetly. 26. These flowers perfume the air deliciously. 
27. The dress looks badly. 28. The dress fits badly. 29. 
I have seen before those sort of experiments. 30. The front 
was very differently built from the back. 31. There yas no 
bench nor no seat that was not crowded. 
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a89. CHOICE, PROPER USB, AND POSITION OF 
PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Prepositions. 

Note 28. The preposition to is used to indicate place 
whither ; in is used to indicate place where, except in the 
case of home, small towns, and insignificant localities, when 
AT should generally be used, I went to Boston. I live in 
Boston. I stopped at the village. I live at home. 

Note 29. Care must be taken to use prepositions accord- 
ing to their sense, and to connect them with words appro- 
priate to each. Thus, averse to ; arrived ai ; accord imth ; 
acquit of; affinity ^o; adapted to (a thing), for (a purpose) ; 
agree with (persons), to (things) ; contrary to; conformable <o, 
compliance urith; convenient to; correspond with, (by wri- 
ting) ^o (of things) ; die of (disease), % (violence); diffei 
with (persons) from (of things); dissent /roTn ; reconcile 
to ; resolve on. 

Note 30. The preposition between should not be used to 
mark the relation of more than two objects. The estate was 
divided between his three sons. Say, — among his three sons. 

Note 31. The preposition should stand as nearly as pos- 
sible to the word, or words, whose relation it indicates. 
These were very different persons from those. Say, — these 
persons were very different from those. 

2. Conjunctions. 

Note 32. The conjunction as, used with a positive degree 
form should not be construed with a comparative degree-form 
followed by than. He is as good, or even better than you. 
Say, — he is as good as you, or even better. 

Note 34. The expression but what should not be used 
after negatives. Say, instead, that or otherwise than. They 
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would not believe but what he was guilty. It should be, — 
They would not believe otherwise than that he was guilty. 
I cannot believe but whai he is right. Say, — I cannot but 
believe that he is right. 

Note 33. Than is the proper correlative of else, other, 
otherwise', and raJther and rww, oi neither. Were it any other 
but he. Say, — than he. 

Note 34. Do not use as though for os if, 

m 

Exercise Yl. 
For Notes 28, 34, {and previous Bules, dc.) 
Do the same work as in Exercise 62. 



1. "Alike independent on on« another.'' — Campbell. 2. 
"How different to this is the life of Fulvia " — Addison. 3 
' ' Language and taste arrive to purity.'' — Webster, 4. " These 
last ten examples are of a different nature to the former." — 
Johnson. 6. " In a hilly region to the north of Jericho." — 
Milman, 6. He became reconciled with his friend. T.- They 
dissented with us. 8. That seemed consonant with the facts. 
9. ''The latest posterity will listen with as much, or even 
greater pleasure than their contemporaries." — Everett. 10. 
They live at Berlin. 11. I saw your friend this week. 12. 
I expected to have seen you. 13. I could not believe but 
what he was innocent. 14. I am the man who command you. 
16. I, who command you, am the man. 16. It is I who com- 
mand you. 17. She was not as good, at least, no better than 
you or me. 18. He lives at Providence. 19. He is only 
fitted to govern others who can govern himself. 20. " Only 
confidence can beget confidence." — Prescott. 21. He has 
not only lived at Paris, but also at Rome. 22. He made a 
very diflerent statement to the one you mention. 23. The 
spoils were divided equally between all the soldiers. 24. 
His style of living corresponded with his means. 25. It was 
no other person but his friend. 26. The lady looked finely. 
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27. She looked sweetly on the children. 28. I did not sup- 
pose it to be him. 29. It was for him that I labored. 30. 
It was him that I labored for. 31. It is you who are before 
me who are to blame. 3?. These are the volunteers, they 
who fought so bravely. 33. I saw the volunteers, they who 
fought so bravely. 34. It is the volunteers, they who fought 
so bravely. 35. It is for the volunteers, they who fought so 
bravely, that we do this. 



aOO. POSITION OF PHRASES AND CLAUSES. 

Note 35. Phrases and Clauses should be so located in the 
sentence, that there can be no mistaking the word or words 
they are designed to modify. 

EXERCISB 72. 

A 

For Ncjte 35, (and previous Rules, dec) 

1 . Wanted a man to take care of a pair of horses of tem- 
perate and industrious habits. 2. These lines were written 
by one who for ten years has been confined in prison for his 
own diversion. 3. A large number of seats have long been 
occupied by the scholars that have no backs. 4. The city 
was demolished before Christ, and so completely that trav- 
elers cannot tell where it atood to-day. 6. Nero pronounced 
the funeral oration of Claudius, and he was canonized among 
the gods,, who did not aeserve the name of man. 6. Want- 
ed a young man to take care of a pair of horses of a religious 
turn of mind. 7. The first to come was Tom Brown, so 
much beloved by everybody, who was to officiate on the oc- 
casion. 8. Thales was not only famous for his knowledge of 
nature, but for his moral wisdom. 9. We have a school- 
house sufficiently large to accommodate a hundred pupils 
two stories high. 10. Everyone of the witnesses testifies 
that he was present. 11. If one should make any trouble he 
would find himself in difficulty. (Note 5.) 12. Those 
which are wealthy should help the po6r. 1 3. I, and not you, 

It* 
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are responsible. 14. It was not he who I thought it was- 
15. We sat on the deck a long time. 16. The sun set at six. 
17. The ship has set sail. 18. The enemy fled before us. 

19. Perfect submission to the laws of the State are required. 

20. It is I who am before you, who am wronged. 21. He 
is a person who, I think, may be trusted. 22. He is one who 
I think you may trust. 23. I wish he was here. 24. If he 
was here, I would be glad. 25. It is not best for you and 
her to be together. 26. The father, as well as his son, was in 
fault. 27. It is to him that you spoke. 28. It is him that 
you spoke to. 29. My friend died with fever. 

391. PERVERSIONS, VULGARISMS, &c. 

The following expressions, so frequently in the mouths of 
the rabble, should never be heard in good society, viz : 

Confounded bad or ugly ; heap better; right smart ; come 
a game ; tip-top ; keep your eye peeled ; got the wrong pig 
by the ear ; you do not say ; do toll ; in the name of for- 
tune ; I know ; you know ; says I ; says he ; thinks I ; my 
gracious ; my goodness ; prodigious ; I want to know ; I 
ain't ; you ain't ; I shan't ; curry favor ; cut a figure ; shift 
for one's self; in the name of wonder ; shocking; outra- 
geous ; pretty much ; used to was ; like I do. 

Avoid the following quite common Perversions : Causal- 
iHes for casualties ; respectively for respectfully ; preventaHve 
for preventive ; presparaHon for perspiration ; speciality for 
specialty ; cowcumhers for cucvmhers ; ipse dixse for ipse 
dixit ; good deal for a great number ; atta^kted for attacked ; 
spell for weather ; guess for think ; tolerable ( well) for quite ; 
done for did ; git for get ; for git for forget ; woke for awake. 

Avoid the following Transpositions : — 

It is cold, is it not ? for, Is it not cold f He is an inteUi^ 
gent man, is he not ? for. Is he not an intelligent man f You 
prefer this do you not f for. Do you not prefer this ? From 
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(me another, for, one from the other. Siich another occurrence, 
for another such occurrence. 

N. B. The teacher shonld never permit these expressions in his hear- 
ing, withont at onoe calling the attention of the i>upil to the same, and 
making him feel the importance of forever discontinuing them. 

Exercise 73. 
For previous Rules, Cautions, &c. 

f^ Do the saine work as in Exercise 62. 

1. He made this a speciality. 2. I woke at six. 3. He 
prespired freely. 4. They met with several causalities. 6. 
I make a specialty of this. 6. I guess your right. 7. A 
farmer, lawyer, and politician addressed the meeting. 8. The 
Anglo Saxons soon quarreled between themselves. 9. I 
have rarely seen such a beautiful persctn. 10. I intended to 
have been present. 11. Ignorance has been compared with 
a blank sheet, on which one may write what they wish. 12. 
He was commanded either to abjure his faith, to submit to 
torture, or to go into exile. 13. I will be most happy to 
come. 14. No one will ever regret a right action. 16. We 
will be gratified by your success. 16. You will share equal- 
ly with us. 17. This paper was bought at Brown's the sta- 
tioner. 18. He looks as though he was sorry. 19. I wish 
he were sorry. 20. Galileo believed that the earth revolved 
about the sun. 21. He was sick four days and has not yet 
recovered. 22. The music sounds sweetly. 23. She sings 
sweetly. 



PART IV^ 

CAPITALS, PUNCTUATION, AND ABBREVIATIONS. 

399. Capitals. 

The use of capitals depends upon two things, — 

First, — The Character of the word itself. 
Second, — The Position of the word. 

I. The following yoRD3 should always begin with capi- 
tals . — , 

1. All PROPER NAMES and all adjectives derived from the 
same. James, Spain, Spanish. 

2. All common names when personipied. Doth not Wis- 
dom cry ? 

3. All Titles of honor or distinction. President Qrant, — 
Queen Victoria. 

4-. All NAMES and pronouns relating to the Deity. God. 
Holy Spirit. The Eternal. Christ loves His people. 

Pronouns referring to the Deity, when without emphaaifl, may begin 
with a small letter. 

6. The days of the week, and the months of the year. 
Monday. May. 

6. Names which are designed to be made particularly em- 
phatic. The Lord's Prayer is wonderful for its simplicity. 

7. The pronoun I and the interjection 0. 

II. Words occupying the following positions should begin 
with capitals. 
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1 . The beginning of every sentence, 

2. The beginning of every line of poetry. 

3. The beginning of every direct question. He said,^ — 
"Come unto me." 

4. The beginning of every phrase or clause, which repre- 
sents parts or divisions, or the analysis of a subject. We 
believe, — 1. That light is material. 2. That it is pondera- 
ble. 

^6. The titles of books ; the heads of parts, sections, chap- 
ters, and divisions should generally be printed all in capi- 
tals. History of England. 

6. When the same are quoted, or in writing, the principal 
words should begin with capitals ; viz, all nouns and pro- 
nouns, verbs and participles, adjectives and adverbs. 



The teacher here may ^ive dictation exercises ttom prose and 
poetry for practice in the proper nse of capitals. 

393. PUNCTUATION. 

The points used in discourse are divided into, 

1. Division Marks. 

2. Marks for Special Purposes. 

I. DIVISION MARKS. 

The division marks are, 

1 The Comma, (,) 4. The Period, (.) 

2. The Semicolon, (;) 5. The Dash, ( — ) 

3. The Colon, (:) 6. The marks of the Parenthesis, ( ). 

394. The Comma. 

The comma is used to point off, — 

1. Words, (alone, or with modifiers.) 

2. Phrases, (alone, or with modifiers.) 

3. Clauses, (alone, or with modifiers.) 

Rule 1. Word3 used parenthetically are generally sep- 
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arated from the rest of the sentence by commas. The words 
most commonly used thus are, — therefore ^ then, accordingly, 
however, perhaps^ namely, conseqwently, indeed, too, moreover, 
surely, finally. 

So also Repetitions are set off by commas. 

On this assertion, then, you may rely. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you. 

Rule 2. The following words, when they stand at the 
BEGINNING of a scutence, and consequently are not used pa- 
renthetically, are set off by a comma, viz : no, nay, yes, now, 
again, well, why, first, secondly, lastly, &c. 

WeU, how goes the battle ? 

Rule 3. Two or mDre words, (alone, or with modifiers,) 
following each other in the same grammatical construction, 
are separated by commas. 

Se, you, and I must go. He reads, writes, and spells. He 
translates rapidly, quite correctly, and very smoothly. 

^ Note 1 . If, however, the words are connected by conjunc- 
tions, the commas must not be used ; and il the last of the 
series is not thus connected by a conjunction, it must be set 
.off from the remainder of the sentence, unless there remains 
but a single word. 

He and you and / must go. Beading, writing f spelling, 
constitute his school work. 

Note 2. When words are used, which could not be con- 
nected by conjunctions, the comma cannot be used. A large 
white brick house. Walked very rapidly. 

Rule 4. Words used as appositives (It 3) if modified, 
are, together with the modifiers, set off by commas. 

Virgil, the greatest epic poet of Borne, was bom at Mantua. 

Note. But if the word is unmodified, no point is used. 
The apostle Paul. 
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Rule 5. Words expressing the object of address, whether 
alone or modified, are set off by commas. 
I rise, Mr. Speaker , to a point of order. 

Rule 6. Words, (generally participles,) if modified, and 
so placed as to come between the Subject and the Predicate, 
or the Copula and the Complement, are separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. 

He, attended by a hundred nobles, onward came. 

Rule "T. Two or more pairs of words, following each other 
in the same grammatical consti-uction, are separated by com- 
mas. Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform 
and consistent, 

2. Phrases or Adjuncts. 

Rule 8. Phrases used parenthetically should be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by commas. Those most 
commonly used thus are ; — in short, in truth, in fact, in fine, 
in reality, in brief, in a word, of course, after all, that is, &c. 

This is, after all, the fact. 

Note 1. The following, which are not strictly phrases, 
when used parenthetically, are pointed off, viz : to be sure, to 
be brief, as it were, as it happens, you know, said he. 

Not?! 2. When these expressions stand at the beginning 
or at the end of a sentence, they are pointed off. 
To be brief, we arrived home safely. 

Rule 9. Two or more phrases (or adjuncts) following 
each other in the same grammatical construction, are sepa- 
rated by commas. 

He translates with ease, with rapidity, and vnth accuracy. 

3. Clauses. 

Rule 10. Relative clauses, used to describe or amplify 
the meaning of the antecedent, are pointed off by a comma. 
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Behold the emblem of thy state in flowers, which bloom and 
die. 

Note. Descriptive olaoses can be readily dist^Dsrnisbed from restrictive 
relative clauses, (which are not to be pointed off), from the flEbct that the 
former can usually be changed into distinct sentences, without harming 
the sense. Thus. — Behold the emblem of thy state in flowers. These 
bloom and die. So, — Channing has set forth great and universal truths, 
that cannot perish.=The8e cannotperish. But, — Every teacher must love a 
boy that is attentive and docile. Hexe the relative clause cannot be changed 
into a separate sentence. It is restrictive, and must not be pointed off. 

KuLE 11. Clauses, introduced by the conjunctives althought 
except J provided, though, unless, if, until, and so — that, should 
generally, be pointed off by a comma. 

Wealth is of no real use, except it is well employed. 

Rule 12. Participial clauses used absolutely (192), are 
set off by a comma. 

The sun rising, we set sail. 

4. Other Cases. 

Rule 13. A short quotation is set off by a comma. 
The proverb says, " Without pains, without gains." 

Rule 14. Inverted modifiers are usually set off by a 
comma. 

Of aU our senses, sight is the most valuable. 

Rule 15. When a verb is to be supplied from the con- 
text, a comma should mark the elupsis. 

A wise man seeks to shine in himself; a fool, to outshine 
others. 

The Comma must not be Used, 

1. When a series of words, phrases, or clauses, (with or 
without modifiers), in the same grammatical construction, 
are connected by and, or, or nor; or by a correlative con- 
nective (104, 3). 
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2. Before a single noun, used as an appositive, without a 
modifying term. He himse^. The Emperor Antonius. 

3. Before restrictive relative clauses, that is, such as 
cannot be changed into separate sentences. 

4. Before or after a substantive clause, whether used as 
Subject, Object, or Complement teim. That he came is 
manifest. 

The constructions, then, to be especially regarded, in 
using the comma, are, 

1. The Serial, — any word, single, or with modifiers. Rules 
S, T, and 9. 

2. The Parenthetical, — any word, single, or with modi- 
fiers. Rules 1, 2, and 8. 

3. The Intermediate, — usually a phrase or modified par- 
ticiple. Rules 6, and 12. 

4. The Descriptiyb or Explanatory, — usually a relative 
clause. Rule 10. 

6. The REPETrriON. Rule 1. 

6. The Adverbial clause. Rule 11. 

7. The Object of Address. Rule 5. 

8. The Appositive, (when with modifiers). Rule 4. 
• 9, The Inverted construction. Rule 14. 

10. The Ellipsis of a verb. Rule 16., 

393. The Semicolon. 

Rule 16. This point is put before as, to wrr, namely, and 
similar words, when they are used to introduce an examplb 
or specification of particulars. 

The world has been divided into four periods ; m^., the 
golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron age. 

Rule Vl. Several short sentences, slightly connected in 
sense, should be separated by a semicolon. 

Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, 
live, and feel". 

12 
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Rule 18. When a sentence consists of a series of expres- 
sions, the parts of any or of aU of which are separated by 
commas, the members of the series themselves should be 
separated by semicolons. 

896. The Colon. 

Rule 19. The colon is used before a quotation, not Intro 
duced by namely, to wit, viz,, &c. 

Pope says : There never was any party, faction, sect, or 
cabal, in which the most ignorant were not the most violent. 

Rule 20. Clauses not introduced by a connective, and so 
slightly connected in thought with the main proposition, that 
they could be changed into separate sentences without 
harming the sense, should be separated by a colon. 

a97. The Period. 

Rule 21. The period is used at the close of every declara- 
tive sentence. 

Truth is the basis of every virtue. 

Rule 22, The period is used after every abbreviatioB. 
Dr. A. Wm. Geo. Esq. 

Rule 23. The Period is used after numerals written after 
the ROMAN method ; after pounds and shillings ; and before 
DECIMALS. Rom. VI. 19. £1. 2s. 6d. $6.78. 

398. The Dash. 
Rule 24. The Dash is used, — 

1. When a sentence' is purposely l^ft incomplete. 

2. When the thought is suddenly susp^ded, abruptly 
changed, or completely broken off. 



V 
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3. When, to secure emphasis, or to indicate emotion, a 
pauhe in the thought is desired. 

4. Before a poetical quotation introduced as a part of an 
original sentence. 

Examples. 

1. I will stow you — But stop ! I do not know that you 
wish to see* 

2. The ideal forms of things without — if not in a metar 
physical sense, yet in a moral sense — exist within us. 

If thou art he, so much respected once — But oh, how 
fallen ! 

3. I plunged right into the debate, and — did not say a 
word to the point, of course. 

Men will write for religion, fight for it, do anything 
but — live for it. 

4. The Indian believes, at death, that 

" His faithful dog shall bear him company.'' 

Rule 25. The Dash is used, — 

1. After several words, phrases, or clauses, used as an 
Appositive, or a SuBJECT-Term to a word that follows. 

2. ,When*a word, phrase, or clause is repeated ; after a 
digression to show the connecticns of the thought, or for 
special emphasis, 

3. Where there is an ellipsis of such words as ** namely,*' 
" that is,'' &c. 

Examples. 

1. Greece, Carthage, Rome — where are they ?* 
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Her great men, her beautiful legends, her history, the 
height to which she rose, the depth to which she fell, — these 
snake up one-half of a student's ideal world. 

2. Shall I, who was born, I might almost say, but cer- 
tainly brought up, in the teni of ray father, that most excel- 
lent General — shall I compare myself with this half-year 
daptain ? 

Never is virtue left without sympathy — sympathy dearest 
and tenderest for the misfortune that has tried it. 

You speak like a boy — a boy who thinks the old gnarled 
«oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. 

3. The four greatest names in English poetry, are almost 
'the first we come to, — Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspcare, and 
Jklilton. 

Rule 26. The Dash is used, — 

1. To denote an omission of letters, or of figures. 

2. Between a question and an answer in the same para" 
^raph. 

Examples. 

1. D— 1 (=devil). By H— ns (==Heavens). John 6, 1—6 
1[=1, 2, 3, 4, 5). lSU—5 (=18U and 1875). 

2. Did he speak to you ? — Yes. Who comes ?• — John. 
How are you -to-day ?-r-Much better. 

399. TDE MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 

Rule 27. These marks are used, — 

1. To enclose something incidental or explanatory, but 
nol necessary to the sense of the rest of the sentence 
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^. To enclose letters or figures used iu marking divisions 
of a subject. 

Examples. 

1. Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Orthoepy is derived from the Greek orthon (upright), and 
epo (I speak). 

2. Grammatical elements are divided into (1) Subject, 
(2) Predicate, (3) Object. 

Exercise H. Under Punctuation Rules 1 — Y. 

Explain the use or omission of commas, and give the specific 

Rule for each case, 

1. Lend, lend your wings. 2. The dignity of man conr 
sists in thought, intelligence. 3. We are fearfully, wonder- 
fully made. 4. Alfred the Great was a brave, pious, and 
patriotic prince. 5. Mahomet was a native of Mecca, a 
city of Arabia. 6. The Emperor Antonius wrote an excel- 
lent work on morals. T. The word philosopher signifies 
lover of wisdom. 8. The King, having approved of the 
plan, put it into execution. 9. That is, to say the least, a 
severe charge. 10. It was then, however, too late to retrieve 
his fortune. 

Insert commas where they are needed under Rules 1 — T, and 

explain why. 

1. Home home I sweet sweei. home I 2. Well proceed 
with your speech. 3. Punctuality is no doubt a quality of 
high importance. 4. I am dear madam yours truly. 6. Sir 
your declaration will inspire this people. T. Antonio yea 
Antonio is above suspicion. 8. Can great truths after hav- 
ing been once developed die ? 9. Scott the fine poet the 
great novelist will never be forgotten. .10. True politeness 

180 
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is modest unpretending and generous. 11. Milton's poetry 
is always healthful and vigorous and grand. 12. Can flattery 
soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 13. The liberal arts 
soften and harmonize the temper. 14. The word vriU is de- 
rived from the Latin. 

ExBKCisE T6. Under Rules 8 — 15 {and previous Rules), 

Explain the use or omission of commas, and give the specific 

Rule for each case. 

1. That is, in fact, the truth in the case. 2. War is a 
gigantic evil, to which, however, many have unhappily re- 
sorted. 3. Every jj^ood man must love the country in which 
he wsTb born. 4. Christianity is a religion whose origin is 
divine. 6. Books, regarded merely as a gratification, are 
worth more than all the luxuries on earth. 6. The ship 
Jeaps, as it were, from the billow. 7. The- prince, his father 
being dead, succeeded to the throne. 8. By Cowley, the 
philosopher Hobbs is compared to Columbus. 9. When 
beggars die there are no comets seen. 10. Tecumseh, the 
Indian warrior kept his promises even to his enemies. 

Insert commas where needed under Rules 8 — 16, and explain 

why, 

1, Paul the apostle of the Gentiles. 2. The poet Burns* 
3. And now sir what have you to say ? 4. When spring 
returns the flowers will bloom. 5. He who falls in love 
with himself will have no rivals. 6. Honor affluence and 
pleasure seduce the heart 7. If you would be revenged on 
your enemies let your life bo blameless. 8. By playing with 
a fool at home he will play with you abroad. 9. With 
the many life is one round of never-ceasing toil. 10, Few 
probably ever accomplish as much as they expect. 1 1 . Peace 
of mind being secured we may laugh at misfortune 12. I am 
sir yf»ur obedient servant. 13. Man in his highest mood of 
thought aspires Godward. 
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Exercise 16, Under Rules \Q — 23 (and previous Bules). 

Explain the use or omission of commas, semicolons, and 
periods, and give the specific Rule in each case. 

1. Without dividing, ho destroyed party; without cor- 
rupting, he made a venal age unanimous. 2. Keep thine 
heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of lite. 

3. To Greece we are indebted for the three principal orders 
of architecture ; namely, the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian. 

4. Men are not to be judged by their habits, looks, and ap- 
pearances ; but by their lives and conversations. 6. Make a 
proper use of your time ; for the loss of it can never be re- 
gained. 6. The plays of Wm. Shak. are sometimes printed 
from the text of Geo. Stevens, Esq. and Edward Malone, Esq, 

Insert the proper punctuation marks in the follovnng, and 

give the Rules for the same. 

1. It is with riarrow-souled men as with narrow-necked 
bottles the less they have in them the more noise they make 
in getting it out. 2. Do not insult a poor man his misery 
entitles him to pity. 3. Our duties to individuals are classed 
under four heads viz those arising from affinity friendship 
benefits received and contract. 4. In business there is some- 
thing more than barter exchange payment there is a sacred 
faith of man in man. 5. It has long been a subject of in- 
quiry whether there exists in nature a universal language. 
6. Swift asserts that no man ever wished himself younger. 

Exercise IT. Under Rules 24 — 27, and Notes 1 and 2, (and 

previous Rules). 

Explain the use of the Dash, and other marks, and give the 
specific Rule for ea^h case. Correct any wrong use of 
relatives. 

1. Yet this — is Rome that sat, upon her seven hills. 2. 
Their female companion — faded, though still young — posses- 
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sed, nevertheless, a face that drew my gaze. 3. I was an 
auditor — auditress I mean— of one of his lectures. 4. It is 
just what might have been expected from the author — a very 
juvenile performance. 6. The Tyrians were the first (if we 
may believe what is told us) who learned the art of naviga- 
tion. 6. Mr. Plausible (to borrow a name from John Ban- 
yan) wishes the Hon. Mr. Spendthrift to represent the coun^ 

ty of . T. Consider (and may this consideration sink 

deep into your hearts I) the fatal consequences of a wicked 
life. 8. I am so ill at present, (an illness of my own pro- 
curing last night : who is perfect ?) that nothing but your 
kindness could make me write. 9. There are several meth- 
ods of humbling a proud man ; but the best is to take no 

notice of him. 10. The good woman was allowed by every 
body, except her husband, to be a sweet tempered lady — 
when not in liquor. ^ 

Insert the proper marks, and give the Bales for the same. 

1. lie was witty learned industrious everything but hon- 
est. 2. The essence of all poetry may be said to consist in 
three things invention expression inspiration. 3. I gave and 
who would not have given my last dollar to the mifjerable 
beggar. 4. The Egyptian style of Architecture see Dr. Po- 
cock not his discourse but his prints was apparently the mo- 
ther of the Greek. 5. If we exercise right principles and 
we cannot have them unless we exercise them they must 
be perpetually on the increase. 6. The most remote coun- 
try towards the East of which the Greeks had definite knowl- 
edge and their acquaintance with it was at the best extreme- 
ly imperfect was India. 

300. OTHER MARKS USED WITH THE DASH 

AND THE CURVES. 

Note 1. The detached portion of a sentence set off by the 
above marks, is itself punctuated according to the general 
rules. 
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NoTfi 2. The sentence itself, at the point where the paren- 
thetical expression occurs, should follow the general rules as 
regards pointing. If the parenthetical expression, set oflP 
by the dash or the curves, has a mark of its own at the end, 
the sentence point (if one is used) should be before the first 
dash, or curve. 

Note 3. The dash and the curves are both used when 
both are required under the previous rules. 

Examples. 

Note 1. The rocks (hard hearted varlets I) melted into 
tears. Perhaps (for who can guess the effects of chance ?) 
here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Eeligion — who can doubt it ? — is the noblest of themes for 
the exercise of the intellect. 

The magnificent creations of Southey's poetry — piled up, 
like clouds at sunset, in the calm serenity of his capacious 
intellect — have always been duly appreciated. 

Note 2. He sometimes counsel takes, — and sometimes 
snuff. (Comma with dash, by Rule 15.) 

Are you still (I fear you are) far from being comfortably 
settled ? (No comma needed, as is manifest by omitting the 
parenthesis.) 

Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the 
proud man himself), is the most ordinary spring of action to 
man. (Comma after parenthesis. Rule 1.) 

She had managed this matter so well, (how artful a wo- 
man she was I) that^my father's heart was gone already. 
(Comma before parenthesis, Rule 11.) 

Will he not avenge the wrongs that his animals suffer ? — 
wrongs that cry out against man. 

Note 3. Do we, then (for this question covers the whole 
ground), — do we observe the strict conditions of our vast 
and momentous work ? (Rule 26, 2, for the dash, and Rule 
21, for the curves.) 
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301. MARKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

These are, — 

1. The Interrogation. 8. The Index. 

2. The Exclamation. 9. The Caret. 

3. The Marks op Quotation. 10. The Brace. 

4. The Brackets. II. The Paragraph. 

5. The Apostrophe. 12. The Marks of Ellipsis. 

6. The Hyphen. 13. The Marks op Quantity. 
T. The Cedilla. 14. The Marks op Reference. 

303* The Interrogation. 

The Interrogation is used at the close of every interroga- 
tive SENTENCE, that is, a sentence that asks a question. 
Who comes ? 

Note 1. This mark should not be used, however, after an 
interrogative clause* 
He asks who comes, 

303. The Exclamation. 

This mark is used after any word, phrase, clause, or sen- 
tence designed to convey strong feeling or emotion. 
Ah me I Alas I Rouse, ye Romans I Lord I 

Note. To indicate excessive feeling this mark is repeated. 
That man virtuous I I holy I I I 

304. THE QUOTATION MARKS. 

These are two inverted commas ( ") at the beginning, and two apos- 
trophes ( " ) at the endf of the words thus enclosed. 

A Quotation is introduced by these marks. 
" There is but one object " says Augustine " greater than 
the soul ; and that one is its creator.'' 
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When on^ quotation includes another, the included one has 
only single marks. 

It has been said, *' The command, ' Thou shalt not kill,' 
forbids many crimes besides Ijiat of murder." 

Some one has said, " What an argument for prayer is 
contained in the word, ' Our Father which art in heaven.'/' 

When a quotation consists of several paragraphs, each 
paragraph is commenced with the inverted commas, but the 
apostrophes are used only at the end of the entire quotation. 

The Brackets ( [ ] ) are used to enclose something 
which was not in the original composition. 
The number of our days are [is] with thee. 

The Apostrophe ( ^ ) marks, 

1. Tlie omission of one or more letters ; as o^er for over. 

2. The possessive case-forms of names ; as, John's. 

3. The plural-form of figures and some other 'expressions ; 
as, three 6's, two x's. 

The Hyphen ( - ) is used to separate the syllables of a 
simple word, or the component parts of a compound word ; 
as, Mag-is-trate. Man-servant. / 

The Cedilla ( y ) is placed under the letter c, in words 
taken from the French, to show that the letter has, in that 
case, the sound of s; as faqade. 

The Index ( 5^" ) calls special attention to a subject. 

The Caret ( a ) indicates that an omission is interlined 
above. 

The Brace ( } ) refers several particulars to one head. 

The Paragraph ( Tf ), as a manuscript mark, indicates the 
beginning of a new paragraph. 
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The Marks op Ellipsis are sometimes a long dash ( ), 

sometimes a succession of stars (****), or of points 

( ). They show the omission of letters in a word, 

of words in a sentence, or of sentences in a paragraph. 

The Marks of Quantity are three, the long ( ~ ), the 
short ( " ), and the diaeresis ( " }. The last, placed over 
NSuccessive vowels, shows that tney must not be pronounced 
as a diphthong; as, Orthoepy (=or-tho-e-py). 



The Marks op Reperence are the star ( * ), the dagger 
f ), the double dagger ( t )» *^^ section ( § ), parallels 
II ), the paragraph ( Tf ) ; and in the order here presented, 

they refer to some note or observation at the bottom of the 

page. 



! 



Exercise. 

Insert all marks in the following ^ and explain the use of each, 

1. Who comes. 2. How grand the scene. 3. He remark- 
ed how grand the scene was. 4. Was the scene for you was 
there really grand. 6. I ask whether the scene was grand. 
6. Did you see the troops. 7. How finely they appeared. 
8. Socrates was wont to say know thyself. 9. The word 
oxygen a term derived from the Greek means acid producer. 
10. If Id a throne Id freely share it with thee. 11. We 
cant come. 12. This was Johns. 13. When Fenelons library 
was on fire God be praised said he that it was not the dwel- 
ling of a poor man. 14. Plato hearing that some declared 
that he was a very bad man said I shall take care so to live 
that nobody will believe them. 15. Let me make the ballads 
of a nation said Fletcher of Saltoun and I care not who 
makes its laws. 16. The construction of a sentence is the 
mode in which its materials its words phrases or clauses are 
combined. lY. A minister of experience remarks I have 
heard more than one sufferer say I am thankful God is good 
to me and when I heard that I said it is good to be afflicted. 
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Exercise 79. 
Insert a1^ necessary marks, and explain the use of each. 
Correct also any mistakes in grammatical construction^ 



1 . It is mind after all which does the work of the world. 
ja: 2. The ship leaps as it were from billow to billow 3. Study 
nature whose laws are deeply interesting. 4. He left New 
York where he was doing well. 6. I know the place where 
tbey found him. 6. The twin sisters Piety and Poetry are 
wont to dwell together. Y . Industry honesty and temper- 
ance are essential to happiness. 8. The mind is that which 
knows feels and thinks. 9. We are fearfully wonderfully 
made. 10. The liberal arts soften and harmonize the tem- 
per. 11. Sound sound the trumpet. 12. Mahomet was a 
native of Mecca a city of Arabia 13. I Paul the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ for you Gentiles. 14. The word poet means a 
creator. 15. I Artaxerxes the King decree that whatsoever 
Ezra the priest the scribe of the law shall require &c. 16. 
Prudence as well as courage are necessary to overcome diffi- 
culties. 1*7. Strong proof not a loud voice produce convic- 
tion. 18. Worth not riches procure esteem. 19. Neither 
Swift Priar nor Grey were sublime poets. 20. What is more 
wonderful than the human eye which sees all around. 21. 
I am obliged to you friends for the kindness. 22. I am dear 
«ir yours truly. 23. The King having approved of the plan 
put it into execution. 24. Him being dead we shall live. 
25. His conduct generally speaking is commendable. 26. 
Well proceed with your speech. 2Y. With many life is one 
round of unceasing toll. 28. When beggars die there are 
no comets seen. 29. The good which men do is not lost 
though it is often disregarded. 30. To cleanse our own opin- 
ions from falsehood our hearts from malignity and our ac- 
tions from vice is our first concern. 31. The Greeks excelled 
in precepts the Romans in examples. 32. War is the law 
of violence peace the law of love. 33. Homer was the 
greater genius Virgil the better artist. 34. It has signifi- 
cantly been said it is a great loss to lose an affliction. 35 
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A celebrated writer says Take care of the minutes and the 
hours will take care of themselves. 36. I said it is good to 
be afflicted. 

^g^ Let the teacher now have the class explain the pnnctnatlon of 
passages in tbeir reading hooks, or in any text book they are using, noting 
carefully any instances of improper punctuation. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 



SOS. Geographical. 



Al. or Ala. — Alabama. 

Ark. — Arkansas. 

Af. — Africa. 

Aust. — Austria. 

Brit. — Britain. 

Berks. — Berkshire. 

Cal. — California. 

C. B. — Cape Breton. 

Ct. or Conn. — Connecticut. 

Del. — Delaware. 

Den. — Denmark. 

E. I. — East Indies. 

Eng. — England. 

Fl. Flor. or Fa.— Florida. 

Fr. — France. 

Ga. or Geo. — Georgia. 

G. B. — Great Britain. 

Ger. — Germany. 

Hun . — Hungary. 

Ind. — Indiana. 

loel./ — Iceland. 

111. — Illinois. 

Ind. or la. — Indiana. 

Ind. — India. 

Ind. Ter. — Indian Territory. 

lo. — Iowa. 

Jr. — Ireland. 

li.-^Italy. 



Jam. — Jamaica. 

Kan. — Kansas. 

Ky. or Ken. — Kentucky, 

La. or Lou. — Louisiana. 

L. 0. — Lower Canada. 

L. I. — Long Island. 

Lon. or Lond. — London. 

Minn, or Ma. — Minnesota. 

3ia8s. — Massachusetts. 

Md. — Maryland. 

Me. — Maine. 

Mex. — Mexico. 

Mich . — Michigan . 

Miss, or Mi. — Mississippi. 

Mo. — Missouri. 

N. A. — North America. 

N. B. — New Brunswick. 

N. C. — North Carolina, 

N. E.— New England. 

Neb.— Nebraska. 

Neth. — Netherlands. 

N. F. — Newfoundland. 

N. H. — New Hampshire. 

N. J. — New Jersey. 

N. M. — New Mexico. 

N. 0. — New Orleans. 

Norw. — Norway. 

N. S« — Nova Scotia. 
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N. Z. or N. Zeal.— New Zeal- 
and. 
Or. — Oregon. 
0.— Ohio. 

Penn. — Pennsylvania, 
Per. or Pers. — Persia. 
Phila. — Philadelphia. 
Port. — Portugal. 
Prus. — 3 Russia. 
R. I. — Rhode Island. 
Rus. — Russia. 
S. A. — South America. 
S. 0. — South Carolina. 
Scot. — Scotland. 



Sp. — Spain. 

Sw. — Sweden. 

Switz. — Switzerland. 

Tenn. — Tennessee. 

Turk.— Turkey. 

U. 0. — [Jpper Canada. 

U. K.— -United Kingdom. 

U. S— United States. 

U. T.— Utah Territory. 

Va. — Virginia. 

Vt. — Vermont. 

W. I.— West Indies. 

Wis. or Wise. — Wisconsin. 



300. Proper Names, Titles and Appellations. 



A. B. — Bachelor of Arts. 

Abp. — Archbishop. 

A. D. — Arch Duke. 

Adjt. — Adjutant. 

Adjt.Gen — Adjutant Qeneral. 

Adm. — Admiral. 

Admr. — Administrator. 

Admx. — Administratrix. 

Agt. — Agent. 

Aid. — Alderman. 

Alex. — Alexander. 

A. M. — Master of Arts. 
Am. — Amos; American. 
Amb. — Ambassador. 
Ap. — Apostle. 

Att. or Atty. — Attorney. 
Atty. Gen. — Attorney General. 

B. A. — Bachelor of Arts. 
Bart or Bt. — Baronet. 

B. D. — Bachelor of Divinity. 
Benj. — Benjamin. 
Bp. — Bishop. 



Br. or Bro. — Brother. 
Brs. or Bros. — Brothers. 
Brig. — Brigadier. 
Brig. Gen. — Brigadier Gen. 

B. V. — Blessed Virgin. 
Capt. — Captain. 
Cash. — Cashier. 
Cath.— Catherine. 

C. E. — Civil Engineer. 
Chanc. — Chancellor. 
Chas. — Charles. 

Cit. — Citizen. 

C. J. — Chief Justice. 

CI.— Clerk. 

Col. — Colonel. 

Q f Commissioner. 

I Commodore. 

Cons, or Const. — Constable. 

Cor. Sec. — Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

C. P. S. — Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 
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C. S. — Keeper of the Seal. Geo. — George, 
Dan. — Daniel. Gov. — Governor. 

D. 0. L. — Doctor of Civil Law. Gov.Gen. — Governor General. 
D. D.— Doctor of Divinity. Hab. — Habakkuk. 

Dea. — Deacon. Haj^. — Haggai. 

Del. — Delegate. H. B. M. — His or Her Britan- 

Dep. — Deputy. . ic Majesty. 

Dft. or Deft. — Defendant. -^ y^ ( Hebrew. 

Dist. Atty. — District Attorney. * ( Hebrews. 

D. M. — Doctor of Music. Hind. — Hindoo. 

D. P. — Doctor of Philosophy. H. M. — His or Her Majesty. 

■TV ( Doctor. Hon. — Honorable. 

( Debtor. Hos. — Hosea. 

Ed.— Editor. H. R. H.— His or Her Royal 
Edm. — Edmund. Highness. 

Eds. — Editors. Imp. — Imperial. 

Edw. — Edward. J. N. R J. — Jesus of Nazar- 
Eliz. — Elizabeth. eth, King of the Jews. 

P C Emperor. I.O.O.F. — Independent Order 

ii.mp.— I Ejnpress. of ^Odd Fellows. 

Env.Ext. — Envoy Extraordin- J. — Judge. 

ary. J. A. — Judge Advocate. 

Eph. — Ephraim. Ja. or Jas. — James. 

Esd. — Esdras. Jac. — Jacob. 

Esq. — Esquire. Jer. — Jeremiah. 

Esth. — Esther. J.H. S. or I. H. S. — Jesus Sav- 
Exr. — Executor. iour of Men. 

Ez. or Ezr. — Ezra. Jno. — John. 

Ezek. — Ezekiel. Jo. — Joel. 
P. A. S. — Fellow of the So- Jon. — Jonah. 

ciety of Arts. Jon a. — Jonathan. 

-p ( Francis. Jos. — Joseph. 

^' I French Josh. — Joshua. - 

Fred. — Frederick. J. P. — Justice of the Peace. 
F. R.S. — Fellow of the Royal J. Prob. — Judge of Probate. 

Society. Jr. or Junr. — Junior. 

Gen. — General. Jud. — Judith. 

Gent. — Gentleman. Judg. — Judges. 

Ger. — German. Jul. — Julius. 
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Jun. — Junius. Min. Plen. — Minister Plenipo- 

Jus. P. — Justice of the Peace. tentiary. 

Just, or Jus. — Justice. Mile. — Mademoiselle. 

K. — King. ' Mme. — Madame. 

K. B. — King^s Bench. Mons. — Monsieur or Sir. 

K. G. — Knight of the Garter. M. P. — Member of Parliament. 

K. G. - C— Knight of the JVtr.—Mifjter. 

Grand Cross. . Mrs. — Mistre8s.(pron. Missis). 

Kt. — Knight. Nah. — Nahuio. 

L. — Lord. — Lady. Nath. — Nathaniel. 

Ladp. — Ladyship. Neh. — Nehemiah. 

L. C— Lord Chancellor. 0. F.—Odd Fellows. 

L. C. J.— ^Lord Chief Justice. Pot. — Peter. 
Ld. or L. — Lord. Phil.— Philip. 

Ldp. or Lp. — Lordship. Philem — Philemon. 

Lib. — Librarian. Plflf. — PlaintiflF. 

Lieut, or Lt.^Lieutenant. P. M. — Post Master. 
Lieut. Col. — Lieutenant Col- P. M. G'. — Post Master Gen- 

onel. eral. 

Lieut. Gen. — Lieutenant Gen- Pres. — President. 

eral. Prof. — Professor. 

Lieut. Gov. — Lieutenant Gov. Prot. — Protestant. 
L. L. B. — Bachelor of Laws. Pub. — Pablisher. 
L. L. D.^ — Doctor of Laws. Q. — Queen. 
M. — Monsieur. Rec. Sec. — Recording Secre- 

Mad. — Madafn. tary. 

Maj. — Majot". Rect. — Rector. 

Maj. Gen. — Major General. Ref — Reforn;ier. 
Mai. — Malachi. Regr. — Registrar. 

March. — Marchioness. Rev. — Reverend. 

Marq. — Marquis. Richd. — Richard. 

Matt. — Matthew. Robt. — Robert. 

M. B. — Bachelor of Medicine, Rt. Hon. — Right Honorable. 
M. C. — Member of Congress. Rt. Rev. — Right Reverend. 
M. D. — Doctor of Medicine. S. or St. — Saint; 
Messrs. or MM. — Gentlemen; Sara. — Samuel. 

Sirs. Sec. — Secretary. 

Mic— Micah. Serg. or Ser. — Sergeant. 

18* 
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Servt. — Servant. 
Shak. — Shakspeare. 
Sol. — Solomon. 
S. P. Q. R.— The Senate 

Roman People. 
Supt. — Superintendent. 
Surg. — Surgeon. 
Theo. — Theodore. 
Theoph. — Theophilus. 
Thos. — Thomas. 



Tim.— Timothy. 
Tit.— Titus. 

V. R. — Queen Victoria, 
and Wm. — William. 

Xn. or Xtian. — Christian. 
Xper. or Xr. — Christopher. 
Xt.— Christ. 
Zech. — Zechariah. 
Zeph. — Zephaniah. 



307, Divisions or Time. 



A. C, — Before Christ. 
A.. D. — In the year 

Lord. 
A. M. — Before Noon. 
An. — In the year. 
A. R. — In the year 

Reign. 
Aug. — August. 

A. U. C. — In the year 

city Rome. 

B. C— Before Christ. 
Dec. — December. 
Feb. — February. 
Fri. — Friday. 



Jan. — January, 
of our Jun. — June. 

Mon. — Monday. 

Mar. — March. 

Nov. — November, 
of the Oct. — October. 

P. M. — Afternoon. 

Sat. — Saturday, 
of the Sept — September. 

Thurs. — Thursday. 

Tues. — Tuesday. 

W. or Wk.— Week. 

Wed. — Wednesday . 

Y. Yr.— Year. 



308* Miscellaneous. 



Abbr. — Abbreviated. 
Abl. — Ablative. 
Abr. — Abridged. 
Ace. — Accusative. 
Acct. — Accoiint, 
Adv. — Adverb. 
Adj. — A djective. 
Ad. lib. — At pleasure. 
Adv.— At the value. 



Aet. or Ae. — Of the age 

Aged. 
Agt. — Agent. 
Amt. — Amount, 
Ans. — Answer. 
Anat. — Anatomy. 
Anon. — Anonymous. 
Antiq. — Antiquities. 
Apoc. — Apocalypse. 
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Arith.r- Arithmetic. 

Arr. — Arrived. 

A rrs. — A rrivals. 

Art. — Article. 

Astrol. — Astrology. 

Astron. — Ast^'onomy. 

Avoir. — A voird upois. 

B. or Bk. — Book^ — b. — Born. 

Bal. — Balance. 

Bbl.— Barrel. 

Bib.— Bible. 

Bot. — Botany. 

Bu. or Bush. — Bushel. 

B. v.— Farewell. 

Cant. — Canticles. 

Cap. — Capital. 

Cash. — Cashier. 

Cath. — Catholic. 

Cent, or Ct. — A hundred. 

Cf. — Compare. 

Ch. or C— Church 

Chal. — Ch aldron. 

Chap. — Chapter. 

Chem. — Chemistry. 

Chron. — Chronicles. 

Cit. — Citizen. 

CI.— Clerk. 

Co.- -I Company. 
( County. 

Col. — Colossians. 

Col. — Colloquial. • 

Coll.— College. 

Com. — Committee. 

Con. — Against or in Opposi- 
tion. 

Con. Cr or C. C. — Contra 
Credit. 

Cong. — Congress. 

Oonj. — Conjunction. 



Cor. — Corinthians. 
Cr. — Credit. 
Cwt. — Hundredweight. 
Cyc — Cyclopedia. 

D. or d. — Pence, 
Dat. — Dative. 
Deg. — Degree. 
Dept — Deponent. 
D eri V. — D er i vati ve. 
Deut. — Deuteronomy. 
Diam. — Diameter. 
Dim. — Diminutive. 
Dis. or Disc. — Discount. 
Diss. — Dissertation. 
Div. — Division. 

Do. or Ditto. — The same. 
Dolls, or $. — Dollars. 
Dwt. — Pennyweight. 
Doz.T-Dozen. 
Dr. — Doctor. 
E.— East. 

E. G., e. g. — For Example. 
Ency. — Encyclopedia. 

E. N. E.— East North East 
Ep — Epistle. 
Eph. — Ephesians. 

E. S. B.— East South East. 
Et al. — And others. 

Etc. — And so forth. 

Et Seq. — And what follows. 

Ex. — Example. 

Fahr. — Farenheit. 

Fo. or FoL— Folio. 

F. R. S.— Fellow of the Royal 

Society. 
Ft.— Foot. 
Fur.* — Furlong. 
Fut. — Future. 
Gen. — Genitive. 
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Qeo^, — Geography. 

Geol. — Geology. 

Geom.— Geometry. 

Goth. — Gothic. 

Gram. — Grammar. 

Hdkf. — Handkerchief. 

Hhd. — H ogshead. 

H. R. — House of Representa 

tives. 
I. or Isl. — Island, 
lb. or Ibid. — In the same place 
Id. — The same. 
I. E. or i.*e. — That is. 
J j Imperative. 
^™P- I Imperfect. 
In. — Inch. 

Inc. or Incor. — Incorporated, 
Incog. — Unknown, 
Indie. — Indicative. 
Infin. — Infinitive. 
In loc. — In the place. 
Inst. — of the present month. 
Int. — Interest. 
Inter. — Interjection. 
In. Trans — On the passage. 
Lib. — Book. 

L. 1. or £. — Pound sterling. 
Lam. — Lamentations. 
Lat — Latitude. 
Lb. or lb. — Pound in weight. 
Leg. or Legis. — Legislature. 
Lev. — Leviticus. 
Lit. or lit. — Literally. 
Long. — Longitude. 
L. S. — Place of the Seal. 
L. S. D. or 1. s. d, — Pounds, 

Shillings, Pence. 

■w- C A thousand. 

( Mid-day, Noon. 



Mac. or Mace. — Maccabees. 
Mag. — Magazine. 
Mas. or Masc. — Masculine. 
Math. — Mathematics. 
M. E. — Methodist Episcopal. 
Min. or min. — Minutes. 
MS. — Manuscript. 
MSS. — Manuscripts. 
Mt. — Mount or Mountain. 
Myth. — Mythology. 
. N.— North. . 
N. or n. — Noun. 
Naut. — Nautical. 
N. B. — Mark well ; take notice. 
Neut. — Neuter. 
N. T.— New Testament. 
No. — Number. 
Nom. — Nominative. 
Nos. — Numbers. 
N. P.— Notary Public. 
N. S.— New Style. 
Num. — Numbers. (A Bible 

Bk.) 
Ob, — He, or she, died. 
Obt. — Obedient. 
0. T.— Old Testament. 
0. S.— Old Style. 
Oz. or oz. — Ounce. 
P. or p. — Page. 
Par. — Parliament. 
Part — Participle. 
Payt. — Payment, 
Pd.— Paid. 

Per cent. — By the hundred. 
Perf.^- Perfect. 

pjjjj^ ( Philippians. 

I Philosophy. 
Philom. — Lover of Learning. 
Phren. — Phrenology. 
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Phys — Physiology. 
Pinx. or pxt. — He or she paint- 
ed it. 
Pk.— Peak. 
Pl._Plural. 
Plupt — Pluperfect. 
P. 0.— Post Office. 
Poss. — Possessive. 
Pp. — Past Participle. 
Pp. pp.— Pages. 
Prep. — Preposition. 
Pres. — President. 
Pret. — Preterit. 
Priv. — Privation. 
Prob. — Problem. 
Pron. — Pronoun. 
Prop. — Proprietor. 
Prot. — Protestant. 
Pro. tern. — For the time. 
Prov. — Proverbs. 
Ps. — Psalms. 
Pub. — Publisher. 
Pub. Doc. Public Document. 
Pwt. — Pennyweight. 
Q. or q. — Farthing. 
Qr. or qrs. — Farthings. 
Qt. — Quart. 
Ques. — Question. 
Q. V. or q. v. — Which see. 
Rec. — Recipe. 
Recpt. — Receipt. 
Regt. — Regiment. 
Rel. Pron. — Relative Pronoun. 
Rem. — Remark 
Rep. — Representative. 



Rep. —Republic. 

■p f Reverend. 

( Revelation. 
Rhet. — Rhetoric. 
Rom. — Roman s. 
Rom. Oath. — Roman Catholic. 
R. R. — Rail-Road. 
R. S. V. P; — Answer if you 

please. 
Sansc . — Sancscrif. 
Sc. or Sculp. — He or she who 

engraved it. 
Scil. or Sc. — To wit. 
Sculp. — Sculpture. 
Sec. — Secretary. 
Sec. — Section. 
Sen. — Senior. 
Sing. — Singular. 
Sq. or Sqr. — Square. 
S. S. s. s.— To wit ; namely. 
St. — Saint, Street. 
Subj. — Subjunctive. 
Subst. — Substantive. 
Syn. — Synonym. 
Theol.— Theology. 
Thess. — Thessalonians. 
Trans. — Translator. 
Ult. — Of the last month.. 
Vid.— See. 

Viz. — To wit, namely* 
Vol. — Volume. 
Yd.— Yard. 
Ye.— The. 
Ym.— Them- 
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